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Pye See 


Wild Flowers of dmeuca 


400 Flowers in full color! 


Tuis Lovety picture of the Wild Rose shows the size of the 
illustrations. The page size and margins of this excellent 


book are slightly larger than the page size of HORTICULTURE. 


Think of having in one great volume 400 exquisite flower 


prints like this — every one worth framing! 


From Paintings by 


Mary Vaux WALCOTT 


With Additional Paintings by 


DOROTHY FALCON PLATT 


Introduction and Detailed 
Descriptions by 
H. W. RIcKETT, 
The New York 


Botanical Garden 


A Family Treasure 


WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA is a book for 
a lifetime. A constant and exciting 
companion — adults and children 

alike will find adventure, 

beauty and knowledge within 

its covers. This book shows 

clearly where to look for 

each flower and what time of 


the year it blooms. 





READERS’ 

QUESTIONS 

ANSWERED 
\re there varieties of Christmas roses? 
In addition to the species itself (/1elleho- 


H. on. altifolius 


larger flowers appearing later, and H. n 


rus niger with 


Varicties 


praecox, the earliest to bloom, have long 


been in the trade. Recently originated in 
Europe is the variety Buis, with very large 


Is Ke ssen, 


for its large flowers on long stems 


white flowers. Also new noted 


What care does the Christmas pepper 
require? Is my plant good another year? 
Christmas pepper requires a sunny posi- 


tion and cool temperature, around 

It will drop its leaves and fruits if it is too 
warm. Do not let the soil become dry. Al- 
though plants will struggle on for another 
year, they are best treated as annuals 
started from seed in the spring. Culture is 


simple if coolness is given in the winter 


Cen I make a Martha Washington 
geranium bloom during the winter? 

The Martha Washington types of gera- 
niums flower naturally in the summer. I 


the fall 
kee p them cool. at 40-50°. 


and winter they need to rest, so 


where there is 


some sun, and water just enough to pre- 


vent from drying out. In February, cut 


back to 


window 


promote bushiness, place in a 


warm with strong sunlight and 


feed and water regularly. In warm weather 
plants may be set out in the garden in a 
thei own 


location or left in pots 


sunny 


When 


with some lime 


repotting, use porous, fertile soil 


in it 


I planted three Cascade lily bulbs early 
last September and a few weeks later they 
showed leaf growth several inches high. 
Should they do this? 


Since the Cascade lily is a form of the 


madonna lily (Lilium candidum), it natur- 


ally sends up a rosette of leaves in the fall 
before frost time That is the reason for 
planting madonna types carly in the fall 
Without the 


flowers the following season 


rosette there would not be 


I have been growing poinsettias in my 
living room for years. Plants are healthy, 
but blooms are few and small. Why? 

Since the poinsettia is a short day plant, 
it waits for the long evenings to form its 
buds. Without a doubt, electric lights in 
the room are preventing this. Place plants 
where there is no light after natural dark- 


ness or cover them with boxes at dusk 


What are some of the pods, berries and 
other ornaments I may use to adorn 
wreaths, swags and other Christmas deco- 
rations? Where can I get them? 

Many 
from your garden or from fields or woods 
include the black 
bittersweet, holly, bayberry and 
privet. Pods of milkweed, Kentucky coffee 
tree and honeylocust, cones of many kinds 


things you can gather yourself 


These may berries of 


alder, 


and acorns and horse-chestnuts may be 


gilded or painted silver. From the florist 
you may buy gilded magnolia leaves, lotus 
pods or fancy gourds. Fruits, such as crab- 
apples, kumquats and love apples, may be 
Many 


like tansy and burdock, may be gathered 
From the 


used, too weeds of the roadsides, 


and painted or used brown. 


garden choose interesting seed heads of 


iris, clethra or sweet pepper bush, sour- 


wood, Japanese lilac and other plants 


I read something once about spraying 
Christmas trees to make them fireproof. 
Can you give me the formula? 


Soluble sodium silicate, known as watet 
glass, is the liquid that may be sprayed on 
Tcsist 


Christmas trees to make them more 


Make 


waterglass and one part water, adding on 


ant to tire a solution of nine parts 


teaspoon soap to act as a spreader, and 
spray trees out of doors. Let them dry be- 


fore bringing into the house 


Will gas plant (Dictamnus alba) cause 
skin poisoning? 


Some individuals are subject to 


dermatitis from contact with the plant 
seed followed by 


espec ially the pods 


subsequent exposure to the sun. Irregular 
reddish patches and firm, bean-shaped 
with a 


along general 


burning sensation of the 


blisters appear, 
swelling and a 


poisoned areas 


How is ammonium sulphate used to 


fireproof a Christmas tree? 
Ammonium sulphate is a chemical which 
is dissolved in water and the trunk of the 
tree placed in the solution until it is ab- 
sorbed, thus making the tree fire resistant 
The first step is to 


With a 


saw, cut the trunk at an angle or in a \ 


rather than fireproof 
get a tree that has been freshly cut 


shape, weigh the tree and divide by four, as 
the amount of chemical to be used will be 
one-fourth of the weight of the tree. Put 
the chemical in a jar, pail or other con- 
tainer, using 1'% pints of water for each 
Then stand the tree in it, prefer- 
a place that is moderately cool 


pound 
ably in 
55-65°), and leave it there until most of 


the solution is absorbed 





WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA 


The Tdeal Gift Sook for Gardeners... 


A handsome 8% x 11% volume featuring 400 American and Canadian flower paintings—all life size, in full color. 
The paintings are by Mary Vaux Walcott (additional paintings by Dorothy Falcon Platt), renowned for botanical 
artwork. The detailed descriptions are by H. W. Rickett, of the New York Botanical Garden. These include information 
for each flower as to family, geographical range, nature of environment. (Scientific nomenclature is given along 
with common names.) In addition, there are a glossary, introduction, and Ready Identification Chart which lists flowers 
by distinctive features, facilitating identification of all flowers represented and their related species. 


The original sets of this famous portfolio, 
produced by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, were issued at $100 for the Library 
Edition and $500 for the Special 
Edition. Now this complete set of Mary 
Vaux Walcott prints plus the additional 
prints of Dorothy Falcon Platt in a mag- 
nificent 8¥¢ x 11%’ library volume can 
be yours at a fraction of the original 
cost. 


$10.00 Postpaid 


December 1953 


Horticulture's Book Dept. 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Please send me.... 


Enclosed is Check 


copies of Wild Flowers of America 
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The Bartlett Way 
TX. 


EXPERT TREE SERVICE 
FROM MAINE TO CAROLINA 


BRANCH OFFICES 
VERMONT 
Rutland, 21 Church St., 3258 
Windsor, 3 State, 650 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Concord, 3 N. Main, 3412 
Milford, Ball Hill Rd., 647-M5 
Peterboro, 44 Main, 2 
Rochester, 82 So. Main, 1461-W 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Cambridge, 795 Memorial Dr., KI 7-0975 
Framingham, 8 Main, 5349 
Osterville, Falmouth Rd., 2397 
Pittsfield, Onota Bidg , 2-2855 
Prides Crossing, 640 Hale St., 

Bev. Farms 250 

RHODE ISLAND 
East Providence, 86 Summit, 1-5216 


CONNECTICUT 
Danbury, Pershing Bldg., 3-1234 
Hartford, 405 Farmington Ave., 32-8200 
New Haven, 902 Chapel, MA 4-9811 
Stamford, 60 Canal St., 3-1131 
Norwalk, 326 Main St., 6-3070 
NEW YORK 
Islip, 60 Church Ave., 2253 
Kingston, 5743 
Monroe, 207 Lake, 3-6131 
New York, 420 Lex. Ave., LE 2-2010 
Southampton, 19 Main, 1-0028 
Syracuse, State Tower Bidg., 3-1871 
Westbury, 249 Post Ave., 7-0648 
White Plains, 312 Tarrytown Rd., 9-3848 
Yorktown Heights, Amawalk Rd., 2-2772 
NEW JERSEY 
Bernardsville, 28 Anderson Rd., 8-0824 
Orange, 350 Main St., 3-4615 
Oradel, 757 Kinderkamack Rd., 8-5593 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Chambersburg, 520 E. Liberty St., 170 
Phila. (Cynwyd), 152 Montgomery Ave., 
Welsh Valley 4-3200 

Paoli, Box 246, 1894 
York, R. D. 41, 4-0705 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington, Greenhill & 2nd, 8-5580 
MARYLAND 
Bethesda, 4813 Bethesda Ave., 4-0855 
Easton, 7 Linden Ave., 1693 
Towson, 412 Delaware Ave., 8-054 
KENTUCKY 
Ashland, 300 Mayo Arcade, 2906 
OHIO 
Lancaster, 254 Boving Ave., 4687 
Zanesville, 817 Livingston Ave., 3-7417 
VIRGINIA 
Lynchburg, Box 806, 6-2529 
Roanoke, 

728 Ferdinand Ave., S. W., 3-8506 
TENNESSEE 
Kingsport, 1625 Linville St., 2033 
W. VIRGINIA 
Charleston, P. 0. Box 1149, 4-8667 
Huntington, 625 16th St., 2-5462 


BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 


Home Office, Research Laboratories and 
Experimental Grounds, Stamford, Conn 
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MMaldor leads the way! 


FIRST—with the FINEST 


Since 1946 

the FINEST 
greenhouses 

available —ANY WHERE! 


Above—one of the many charming Lean-to 
models. Widths of 6° 2”, 7’ 8”, 9’ 3”. 
Lengths from 6’ 3”’. 


Right—the distinctive WALDOR Aristocrat 
model, with more light, minimum foundation 
cosis, maximum growing efficiency. 9 ft. 
wide, lengths, 7’ 9’, 15’ 5’’, 23’, and up. 


Other styles, with straight sides and founda- 
tion walls, widths 12’ 3’', 16’ 4”. 


complete line of prefabricated 


ALL-ALUMINUM GREENHOUSES 





It's no longer a dream— 


YOU can grow your own plants—enjoy your favorite blooms— 
YEAR-ROUND—at a cost so modest it will amaze you. Less than the 
cost of a good used car, if you wish! A WALDOR home greenhouse 
is an investment that really pays dividends. A distinct improvement 
to the grounds, it is also the means for relaxation from the cares of 
the day. And a WALDOR never needs painting or other costly and 
annoying maintenance work. 


WALDOR commercial greenhouses 
give growers greater profits, with 
freedom from expensive interrup- 
tions for painting, fighting termites, 
rot, and rust. 


Any WALDOR— small or large—can be erected with only 


a screwdriver and two wrenches. 


WATCH THE SWING TO ALUMINUM— 
and remember—WALDOR STARTED IT! Only WALDOR 


offers a complete line of all-aluminum greenhouses thoroughly 


tested and oe by actual use in many parts of the world — WALDOR commercial greenhouses are available in widths of 18’ 8", 28’, 36’ and 


since 1946! 


up—no limit! 


BUY THE BEST—WALDOR—THE BEST BUY! 








Chase 
PMGs 


PORTABLE MINIATURE 
GREENHOUSES 


See W. W. Dexter's interesting article 
and our advertisement in the Novem- 
ber issue of HORTICULTURE. 

BETTER than cold frames 

CHEAPER than cold frames 








And for a longer season outdoors — WALDOR GREENHOUSES 


ox 188-FL SALEM, MASS. 


entlemen: 
Please send me sets PMGs (@) $22.00 
Check M. O. enclosed for $ 
Send brochure 18 on WALDOR greenhouses 
| am interested in home style 
size commercial 


Send more information on PMGs 





ite $99.00 


DELIVERED RURAL RTE 


(After Jan. 1, 1954, $24.95) 
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THE 
LENDON Portable 
GREENHOUSE 


> «, a aa 


FOR YOUR 


GARDEN 


patent pending Plastic Plant Holder 
. A reinforced plastic plant holder 
Grow your own bedding plants we Z a0 
Ss out Gawers and eave money which will not leak or de teriorate. 
an y° Large enough to hold four 4-inch 


All-Steel Frame; 6° long, 32’ wide, 3/3" high, | | flower pots, or three giant Amaryllis, 
(at wall), growing area 2! sq. ft six Hyacinths, or six Narcissi for 
Features include built in sprinkler system with ad forcing. It will fit nicely on most 
justable spray nozzle; ventilating legs; glass just window sills. Measuring 17” x 4l4” 
lid tt h sect le f ; 4 
slides in—no putty; each section removable for easy | it comes in green, red, or black. Only 
access to crops. Anyone can erect it with the aid of —- me : Pe 
$5.75 postpaid. Reinforced Plastics 


Co., Box 31H, Concord, Mass. 


enclosed instructions 
Basement heating, space heaters or soil heating will 
provide heat 
Complete except glass $49.50 
freight and duty paid U. S. A. 
West of Miss. add $3.00 
Obtain locally the following Greenhouse Double 
Strength 24 oz. glass ) 
6 pieces 18 x 24 f This flower plaque will interest all women who 
Wine Pg neg tll ile arrange flowers in the home. Designed as a 
back-up for flower arrangements, it further 


HUTTON AGENCIES 410 King St. W. emphasizes the beauty of the flowers by giving 


KITCHENER, ONTARIO, CANADA the arrangement a greater sense of depth. 
Effective for flowers placed on a mantel or 


against a wall. Made by skilled craftsmen, it is 
20” in diameter with a tapered rim. Four coats 
of chartreuse satin lacquer provide a lovely 
finish. Sells for $3.00. Keyes & Co., Dept. H12, 
1303 Bell Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Arrangement Plaque 


First on your list 
next spring 


Queen’s Fuddling Cup 


This faithful model of a 16th Century 
Fuddling cup consists of three cups 
joined together by the intertwining 
of the handles and communicating 
internally by means of small holes. 
Heavy triple silver plate. $9.00, tax 
included, postpaid. No COD’s. Lillian 
K. Stone, Dept. H-12, 187 School 
Street, Belmont 8, Mass 
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... Start with 
‘Friendly Soil’’ 
Porcelain Salt Box 


@ Buy it before you plant your seeds This attractive, imported, old world porcelain 


Change hard-packed problem soil 
in garden plots to loose, porous 
“Friendly Soil.” 

@ “Friendly Soil” gives seeds a real 
chance to germinate freely, form 
healthy roots fast 

@ Krilium’s action is lasting! Saves 
hours of sweating it out with 
rake and hoe. 


= Monsanto Chemical Co 
lum Merchandising Division 


SOIL CONDITIONER St. Louis 4, Mo 











enameled steel Salt Box, finished in bright terra 
rouge adds a cheerful note to the kitchen. Its 
hinged lid of hard wood is varnished to bring out 
the beauty of the grain. 9°4"’ in length by 7” 
in width, it will hold a 3%4"’ flower pot or 
several ivy plants. An ideal string container, a 
safe place for matches, or a convenient paper 
napkin holder. Shipped day order is received. 
$4.25 postpaid. Burke-Finnegan Co., Dept. 
H12, Fairport, New York. 
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NOTHER Christmas season is on its 


way, and our thoughts natu- 
rally turn with anticipation to 
this joyous time of year. Yet, we are so 
busily engaged with holiday plans that 
only a few of us take time to ponder 
the subtle meaning of that momentous 
hour, nearly 2,000 years ago, when 
Light shone through the darkness to 
bring a new meaning to the world. It 
Was a turning point in civilization 
a miracle that brought new faith, 
hope and courage 
\s gardeners we know what miracles 
are. To us they are commonplace, for 
the 


plant life in a thousand forms. We may 


we are conscious of marvels of 


not describe them thus, but we re- 
spond to the miracles of life as we 
watch the development of a tiny 


seedling. It thrusts its way through the 
soil to vTOW, flower, set seed and die 
only to be reunited with the soil from 
which it sprung. Ours is a child-like 
kind of wonder, and the fascination of 
it never seems to lessen. Furthermore, 


all 


plained because there are limits to our 


the “‘why” of it is not easily ex- 


knowledge of the workings of life in its 


various forms 


Louis Pasteur, the great French 


scientist, who worked arduously with 
the lower forms of plant life was once 
asked to explain some of the discov- 


eries he had made His reply was that 


there was much that he could not 
understand about the minute bacteria 
with which he worked. However, he 


was impelled to probe the mysteries 
of plant life because of his implicit 
claimed was that of a 
Then he added if he 
were to accomplish twice as much in 
that 


faith which he 


simple peasant 


his endeavors, his faith would be 


of a peasants wife. Surely gardeners 
can understand such remarks, for our 


( ndeavors are (¢ losely allied to those ol 


Pasteur in a modest sort of way. Our 
strugeles with wind and weather, bugs 
and blights, the neighbors’ children 
and other peoples’ dogs are but a few 
of the forces that challenge us and 
sometimes make us doubt. But when 


the plants we have worked with finally 


mature and produce flowers, they are 


like beams of light which have corre 
out of the darkness They are the 
answer to the faith we held in the tiny 


seeds which we planted months pre- 


Vie yusly 
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Letting the Light Shine Through 


Faith is one of those human attri- 
that 
In 


manifests itself in curious 
the Middle Ages 


professions expressed 


butes 
men in 
thei 


ways 
various 
abiding faith and devotion by adopt- 
ing Saints to serve as patrons for their 
chosen fields of endeavor. It was only 
natural that gardeners should have a 
special patron and, curiously enough, 
chose St. 


they Fiacre, who is always 


portrayed with a spade in his hand. 


tt Finnie wd eae 
use 
CLUE renner 
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Saint Fiacre, patron saint of gardeners 


He the 7th and 


roamed 


lived in century 


his native Ireland to 
heathen 


With approval of 


from 
the 
France 


preach to Gauls near 
Meaux in 
the lo al Bishop, | aro, he chose a spol 
in the midst of a great forest and lived 


He cleared a 


spot in the wilderness and planted a 


there as an anchorit« 


garden of fruits, flowers and vege- 


tables. This holy hermit, noted for his 
hospitality, his charity and his urban- 
ity became widely known for his sanc- 
tity, and soon nobles, pilgrims and 
seris came to visit him seeking cures, 
comfort and guidance. Thus his time 
was divided between contemplation 
and prayer, the care of his garden, and 
acts of charity. Like all true gardeners, 
his loye of plants grew to such propor- 


that he 


hits 


found it necessary to 


| hie Ii 


mcreased 


thons 


enlarge garden too, the 


number of visitors and he 


required more vegetables and fruits 


with which to feed them 


Although his good work had_ the 









approbation of the Bishop, he asked 
permission to clear more land. He was 
told that he might have as much land 
as he could surround with a furrow in 
a day he 
marked out the furrow his stafl 
then a deep trench opened beneath 
the line which he had traced and the 


According to tradition, 


with 


land was instantly cleared of trees 
While this transformation was in prog- 
ress, a loose-tongued woman brought 
word to the Bishop that she had seen 
Fiacre using incantations and witch- 
craft to accomplish this miracle. After 
telling her story, which dismayed the 
Bishop, she reported to Fiacre and told 
him to Fhe humble 
man was dejected, but he obeyed the 
Meanwhile, the Bishop went 
the 


this 


cease his work, 
order 
and learned 
Moved 


ordinance 


forth to investigate 


true state of affairs by 


incident, Fiacre made an 
excluding all women from his mon- 

In fact, it that 
woman who this rule 
would = suffer infirrnity. In 1648 
Anne of Austria visited the Cathedral 
at Meaux, but the 


ancient rule, she 


asters was believed 


any violated 


remembering 
refused to enter the 
chapel where St. Fiacre’s remains were 
interred 

For generations gardeners in France 
the their 


patron saint by attending services and 


have observed feast day of 
decorating chapels dedicated to St 
Fiacre with an abundance of flowers 
His memory is also preserved in parts 
of Scotland 
which formerly prevailed that Fiacre 


because of a tradition 
was a Scot by birth 
St. Fiacre is also the patron of the 


Paris cab drivers who adopted ‘him 


because, in the 17th century, they 
transported hundreds of travelers to 
his chapel in coaches hence the 


name fiacre for a cab in France 
lhis charming account of the patron 
Strange to us 


ol gardeners nay sec 


atomic Somehow, most 
know 
understand the 

Saint. The late G 
“A saint is one 
the lacks 
the formulated 


aske d 


remembered the stain ela: 


in this age 
hard to 
meaning of the title 


K ( hesterton once 


gardeners | find it 


said who exaggerates 
what 
like 

child 


init Was 


world but needs.”’ I 


definition by a 


who, on being what a 


windows of a church and replied \ 
the hieht 
ie 


saint is someone who lets 


shine through.” 
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LOWERS associated with Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, are deeply inter- 
that 
the 


with ancient lore 


back 


Christian era. In heathen mythology 


twined 
can be traced beyond 
almost every common plant was the 
emblem of a god; every tree was the 
abode of The 
sacred to Apollo in memory of Daphne 
a laurel while 


a nymph. laurel was 
who was changed into 
escaping his advances. ‘The anemone, 


poppy and violet were dedicated to 
Venus, the narcissus and maidenhair 
fern to the 
Ceres, the pink to Jove and the lily, 
crocus and asphodel to Juno The lily 
was Buddha 


Brahma, the basil to Vishnu and the 


Prosperpine, willow to 


also sacred to and 
henna plant to Mahomet 

When Christianity spread from land 
to land and from nation to nation, its 
early missionaries soon discovered 
that at 


to eliminate entirely all 


was far easier not to attempt 


the customs 


and rites of the pagan religions which 
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they were attempting to supplant, 
but rather to take over and adopt such 
of these as were not incompatible 
with their own faith. This happened 
many times with flowers and plants. 

Ivy was a plant dedicated to Bac- 
chus; the holly and the Yule log were 
associated with early Druid rites, yet 
all three soon were used in Christian 
Plants that had 


dedicated 


festivals in England 
hitherto been sacred to or 


to Venus, or to her Scandinavian 
counterpart, Freya, or to some other 
divinity, became 
Mary, 
Jesus, as were those formerly associ- 
ated Juno, Diana the 
Teutonic Hulda and Bertha. 

Che plant known in old Ireland as 
‘“Freyje’s Heir’ became Our Lady’s 
Hair, and “Maria’s fern’? in England 
known as maidenhair. Its 
Adiantum capillis-ve 
more ancient 


Venus. A 


great female now 


associated with mother of 


with and 


now is 
scientihe name, 
neris, indicates that in 


was dedicated to 


times it 


lowers 
ot the 







adonna 


Harold N. Moldenke, 





Yonkers, New York 


Co-author of 


Plants of the Bible 


This reproduction from a French illumin- 
ated manuscript of a 15th century Book of 
Hours depicts an angel heralding the 
birth of the Christ Child. Note the elabor- 
ately embellished border of flowers and 
leaves of plants which were a part of the 
medieval symbolism associated with the 
Savior, and Joseph. 
courtesy of the Zion Research Library, 


Mary Illustration 


Brookline, Massachusetts. 





rose which is said to have been the 
favorite flower of Hulda now is called 
Frau Rose’ in Germany and “ Moth- 
er rose’ in England. This tendency is 
exemplified in other fields of natural 
history as well. 

In parts of Europe, the strawberry 
(Fragaria vesca) is considered sacred 
to the Virgin Mary, who is said to 
accompany children when they go 
strawberry-picking on St. John’s Day. 
On that day no mother who has lost a 
child will eat a lest her 
little Paradise. Ac- 


tually, this tradition goes back to old 


strawberry, 
one get none in 
German mythology, wherein the god- 
dess Frigga, who presided over mar- 
riages, was supposed to go strawberry- 
picking. 

One of the plants now called may- 
weed (Matricaria inodora) was sacred 
to Athena during the Age of Pericles 
but in the Christian era became dedi 
Mary Magdalene and was 

Marv’s The laurel 


cated to 


called St. herb 
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Daphne mezereum) connected in Greek 


mythology with Apollo’s inamorata, 
Daphne, bec Our Lady’s laurel 


Ihe plants referred to as Our Lady’s 


ime 


smock and Our Lady’s slippers all had 
1 pre-Christian sanctity 

So many plants have been used in 
the celebration of the month 
cially Mary that is, 
the month of May that some writ- 


claimed 


espe- 
dedicated to 
ers have that all flowers are 
dedicated to her, especially all such 
that 


made 


as blossom anywhere during 


Vhe 


wreaths of all 


Flemish 
kinds 
flowers to encircle thei paintings ol 


the Mother Child. Lily-of-the- 


valley (Convallaria mayjalis) 


month painters 


and colors of 


and 
and many 


other spring flowers are widely used 


to decorate churches and espe ially 
Lady chapels 
But there 


above all 


are certain plants which, 
others, are associated in 


folklore 


and whose popular names still 


legend and with the Virgin 


Mary, 
indicat 
clines in her bedchamber of Viregin’s- 


this connection As she re- 


Dowel! Clemat vitalba), she is pro- 


vided with shoes, the familiar Colum- 


bine dgaris). For slippers 


nailer 
[quilegi i 


she has such choices as_ birds-foot 


trefoil (Lotus 


balsam 


orniculatus), Oul annual 


garden Impatiens balsamina o1 
I. capensis) and ladyslippers or moc- 
( ypripe dium ip ) Her 
Phalaris 


wrundinacea picta) with which to keep 


Casin flowe rs 


garters were ribbon. grass 


and laces for het 
Phalaris 
She is provided with 
bell 


foxgloy e 


her hose in place, 


corset and shoes arundinacea 
ind Cuscuta) 
thimbles, the hau Campanula 
rotundifolia) and the Digitalis 
purpurea) and a needle, Roman worm- 


Ire mi 
Ladies smock (Cardamine pratensis) 


wood sia pontica) with whi h to 


SCW 
1/ hemi lla 


as well as her mantle 


and A digaris) were part ol 


Among the 
thrift or sea pinks (4r- 


pratensis, 

her garb plants for het 

cushion were 

dlgaris, A. maritima), knapweed 

gra) and a rockfoil (Saxi- 
) on which to recline 


Scandix pecten- 


entaurea ni 


vga hypnoide 
She also has a comb 
eneris) with whose slender, tapering 
seed pod-beaks, set together like teeth, 
she may comb her tresses and a look- 
Specularia spec ulum-veneris) to 
assist her in this The 
orchid genus, Spiranthes, provides Our 


there is also Our 


ing-glass 


process lovely 


Lady’s tresses, and 
Lady’s hair (Briza media). She has as a 
nightcap, one of the bindweeds (Con- 


S¢ pi um). 


volvulus the European wood 


{nemone nemorosa) or. the 


bell 


inemone 


canterbury Campanula medium) 


vith which to keep her curls in place 
pendula 


Her ruffles are dropwort (/% 
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Figures of the Madonna are popular in 
present-day flower arrangements. Cycla- 
men blossoms are used in this grouping. 


hexapetala), her ribands, ribbon grass 
Phalaris and her 
needlework Caucalis The 
candles which give her light are the 


arundinacea pi ta) 
anthriscus. 


common mullein (Verbascum thapsus). 
Virgin oil is provided by the common 
olive (Olea europaea). 

When she writes letters to her friends 
she has a seal or signet, the false 
solomons-seal (.Smilacina racemosa) and 
the black bryony 
The first of these, called Seal of the 


Blessed the old 


(7Tamus communis) 


Virgin by herbalists, 


Tropical plants such as aspidistra, Florida 
holly, magnolia leaves, pittosporum, small 
pine cones and gilded walnuts and 
pecans were used in this arrangement 
by Mr. John R. Bear The Madonna 


was washed with gold and silver paint. 


now is known in England as Lady’s 
seal (or signet). It became associated 
with a signet because of the curious 
seal-like marks left on the 
when a stem is shed. The second, now 
called black bryony, has pretty fruits 


such seals, and 


rhizome 


which also resemble 
old writers say that it can be employed 
to seal up scars and wounds. At the 
Feast of the Nativity of the Virgin 

a festival that dates to 695 A.p. the 
black bryony is her emblem. 

Our Lady’s fingers are provided by 
Inthyllis Lotus corniculatus, 
Digitalis purpurea Lathyrus  pra- 
and her kidney- 
wort (Cotyledon originally 
called Venus’ navel. Some species of 
north European orchids, with hand- 


vulne raria, 
and 
lensis, navel by the 


umbilicus), 


shaped underground parts, originally 
sacred to old Norse goddesses, were 
called Our Lady’s hand and Mary’s 
hand by the early Christians there 
Her gloves are Digitalis purpurea, called 
“oant de Notre French, 
“raven Handschuh” in German and 
Our Lady’s glove in England, and her 
eardrops are Impatiens 
Fuchsia sp. In her pocket (Impatiens 
capensis) she carries a purse (Capsella 

She has boots (Lotus 
and a belt (Filipendula 
are Convallaria 


Dame” in 


capensis and 


hursa-pastoris) 
corniculatus) 

ulmaria), and her tears 
majalis. Her dresses are adorned with 
Marvyegold or Calendula of- 
ficinalis), and this flower is used at the 
Feast of the Annunciation of the 
Virgin (March 25). To 
wounds she has Our Lady’s balsam or 
hal- 
1/sine 


marigold 


dress het 


(Chrysanthemum 


lint 


*Frauenbalsam” 


samita) and Our Lady’s 
holostea). 
Several 


white-spotted are 


plants whose leaves are 


said in popular 


have derived thei 
from drops ot the Virgin’s milk which 
fell on Our 
Lady’s thistle, virgin’s thistle, lady’s 
milk or holy thistle (.S2/phum marianum). 


The Bethlehem-sage or lungwort (Pu/- 


legends to spots 


them. Among these are 


saccharata) received its com- 


this 


monaria 
fact, if 
milk sile 
there 


mon name in way. In 


Cheshire it is called lady’s 


(*‘sile”’ being a provincialism 


for a soil or stain). In Germany it is 
referred to as Our Lady’s milkwort. In 
common polypody fern 


vulgare) is called ‘‘Marie 


France the 
(Polypodium 
bregne”’ and is said to have 
from the Virgin’s milk 
officinalis is often called Virgin Mary’s 


milkdreps in England 


sprung 


Pulmonaria 


The cuckoopint (Cardamine pratensis) 


is called lady’s smock because its 


silver-white blossoms are said to rr 


sermble litthe smocks hung out to dry, 


(See pave 184) 
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‘The 


Christmas Rose ~ Winter’s Flower 


Katharine M-P. Cloud, Ardmore, Pennsylvania 


thrill of 


looking out of your window on 


AN YOU imagine the 


a snowy morning and being 


array of beautiful 


heads high in 


greeted by an 
their 
of the rigors of the weather 
This distinction belongs solely to the 
Christmas rose (/lellehborus niger). These 
valiant, long-lived perennials reward 
the joy 


flowers, holding 


dehance 


those who love them with 


flowers for 
They 
the last 


of gathering garden-fresh 


decoration are 


link 


autumn 


indoor winter 
between 
the 


in fact, win- 


the connecting 


flowers olf and earliest 


spring blooms They are, 

ter’s own garden gem 
Actually, 

but a member of the buttercup (Ranun- 


I he 


because of 


helleborus is not a rose, 


common name 
the 
resemblance of 


ulaceae) family 
blooming 
the 


Perhaps the 


originated 


season and the 


flowers to single roses 
delightful legend associated with this 
plant is also partly responsible for the 
common name. On that first Christmas 
when shepherds carried gifts to the 
Christ Child, a poor little girl wept 
too, longed to visit 


soltly for she, 


the manger, vet dared not do so 


because she had no offering to carry. 
Presently an angel appeared to com- 
and bid her look on the 
There her fallen had 


beautiful flowers 


fort het 
ground tears 


turned into white 
Happily she gathered them and took 
smiled as He 
received His 


flush of pink appeared on each waxy 


them to the Infant. He 
them, and at touch a 
petal 

de- 
their 
mind 


Success with Christmas roses 
knowledge ol 
cultural Bear in 
the fact that a planting of helleborus 


the 


pends upon a 


requirements 
one. This being 


is a pe rinanent 


case, select carefully the location where 
[hese perennials 
take at 


their 


they are to be grown 


resent being moved, and 


least a year to best 
alter 


is absolutely 


appear at 


transplanting. Good drainage 


essential; wet, sowevy 


endured. In addi- 


ice al 


Stun, 


ground cannot by 
requisite, the 
full 


from the 


Spot 


but 


tion to this 


should 


shia le 


winter 
hot 


have 
summer sun 
the 


north 


where plants 


the 


Choose a_ place 


are shielded from and 
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west winds by the house, garage or an 
evergreen grouping. The flowers will 
give the most pleasure when planted 
the 


them 


in a situation close to house 


where you can watch unfold 


from indoors. 
Summer shade can be had by plant- 


ing helleborus in spaces along the 


shrubbery border, since in winter the 
bare branches admit the all-important 
winter sunshine. They can also be 
included in the rock garden, or colo- 
grouped under ever- 


nies can be 


greens. Pine trees offer a good haven 
as they seem to enjoy growing among 
the When planted close to 


trees, 


needles 


additional feeding is necessary 
to offset the fertility 
the the 


location where congenial growing con- 


out olf 
Another 


drawn 


soil by tree roots 


one where 


the 


ditions can be had is 


deciduous trees stand to south 
of the planting. Trees so placed, like 
the shrubs, will the 
summer shade and full winter light. 


natural 


give needed 


Of course, if there is no 
shade one can always supply this with 
brush, canvas or any other suitable 
material placed over a support. Some 
coldframes 


gardeners them in 


under lath shading 


grow 


Christmas roses are best moved 
in September, October or November. 
At that season growth is active and the 
roots will soon take hold easily. Trans- 
planting can also be done in early 
spring 

How to plant is almost as important 


Like 


dictamnus and roses, helleborus should 


as where to plant. peonies, 
remain undisturbed over a long period. 
Therefore, a well-worked, properly- 
enriched soil will pay off with satis- 
faction the Planting 


holes should be 18 inches deep, 


through years. 


and 
removed and 


all subsoil must be 


replaced with compost or fertile top- 


soil mixed with a liberal amount of 


well-rotted cow manure, leafmold or 


peatmoss. ‘To this mixture add some 
coarse builder's sand (Jersey gravel), 
bonemeal and ground limestone 

After planting, the 


slightly above ground level to allow 


mound soil 


for settling, and, if possible, delay 
planting for a few days after preparing 


the soil. If this is not feasible, then 


tramp the earth firmly prior to plant- 
Christmas roses are set out to 
feet 


thei 


ing. 
apart in each 


(hearts) 


stand about two 


with crowns 
level with the 
Make the planting holes deep enough 


the Tuck 


around between 


direction 
surrounding ground 
to avoid roots. 
the earth 
them and keep them well watered 
until they are thoroughly established 

The 
exceedingly simple; cultivation is not 
mulch 


cramping 


well and 


routine care of helleborus is 


even required. A year-round 
about one inch thick, of peatmoss or 
decayed manure, keeps down weeds 
and retains moisture. Since summer Is 
the period when growth is at a low 
ebb, the plants seldom require water- 
ing at that season. The active growing 
late August 
or September and, at that time, an 


season commences in 
occasional application of some kind 


of fertilizer is beneficial. This feeding 


may be manure water, bonemeal, 
superphosphate or a top-dressing of 
rotted stable manure 

Plants are thirsty during the grow- 
ing period and should not be allowed 
victims. Good 


helped by 


to become drought 
greatly 
good the fall. 
roses seem to take kindly to a light 
sprinkling of lime, as it counteracts 
the the this 
respect, they are curiously inconsistent 
in liking both things. A neutral pH 


reading is what suits them best. 


wintel! bloom is 


care in Christmas 


acidity of peatmoss. In 


A single specimen can be covered 
with a 2 X 2 foot Remove the 


bottom and top of the box and place 


box 


a pane of glass over the top. Keep 
this handy for stormy weather. 
The 


grown 


period of plants 


will 


blooming 


with no covering vary 
ac cording to weather conditions. \W hen 
the temperatures are genial, flowers 
may commence as early as October 
or November, and continue to appear 
the winter. 


at intervals throughout 


‘The length of the blooming period 


depends, in large measure, upon how 
frequently mild spells occur. A sturdy, 
well developed specimen can produce 
as many as 150 blooms. 


(See page 185) 
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Consider the Hollies 


IKE many a plant that has been 
closely associated with civilized 


man over the centuries, holly 
has a favored place in our traditions 
long ante- 


and ceremonials. Its use 


dates the Christian era. In fact, it was 
an integral part of pagan rites at the 
held in December 
hours art Folk 


loge and legend are rich in_ beliefs 


festival of Saturn 


when daylight short 
about the symbolism of holly, and our 
present-day enthusiasm for this decor- 
ative woody plant stems from that 
ancient heritage. 

There are numerous kinds of holly 
native to many parts of the world, but 
those of greatest garden interest are 
to be found in our own country, Great 
Britain the Orient. Some 


of the Japanese holly (lex crenata) vary 


and forms 
from compact plants less than a foot 
high to wide-spreading shrubs up to 
160 feet, 
leaves and 
(Ilex 
color opposite page 155 of the Novem- 
Horticulture. 


red 


oval, evergreen 
The 


illustrated in 


with small, 
black 
verticillata), 


fruits winter- 


berry 


ber issue of displays its 


clusters ol show, berries to best 


advantage after it loses its leaves 
Mature plants may grow to 10 feet 


Aside (Llex 


which develops into a sym- 


from our native holly 


opaca) 


metrical tree of broad pyramidal 


form, the most spectacular of all is the 
English holly (/ 


glossy, spined foliage and clusters ol 


aquifolium ), with 


Variegated forms ar 


h 


large, red fruits 
particularly handsome and = mu 
sought at Christmas for decorating 

Of all the black-berried hollies / 
crenata, known as the Japanese holly, 
is in greatest demand for garden use 
Although plants may stretch higher, 
they 10 feet 
tall, and fully as wide if not clipped 
The 
densely clothed with small, oval, ever- 
The I crenata 


roundish, 


normally grow eight to 


sturdy upright branches are 


green foliage form 


convexa has convex leaves 
and niakes a particularly handsome 
plant for use at entrances or elsewhere 
in the foundation planting. It is 
reliably winter hardy, even when the 


temperature dips to 18 below zero 


Slim Jane, a variety of 
American holly, Ilex opaca 
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Gregory M. Price 


For low hedges, a foot or less in 
height, J. crenata helleri is ideal. It may 
also be used for a specimen in the rock 
garden or in the foreground of a foun- 
dation planting 

The slowest growing ofall the vari- 
eties of Japanese holly is Kingsviile, 
two or three 


which produces only 


inches of new growth each year. In 
effectively 
Other 


crenata micro- 


severe Climates it can be 


used as a substitute for box. 
worthwhile forms are / 
phylla, a low growing, compact form 
with tiny leaves, and J. crenata luteo- 
variegata, with foliage blotched yellow, 
but otherwise similar to the species. 
English holly (J. aquifolium) is the 
species which every ambitious gar- 
dener is most anxious to grow, though 
it is not reliably hardy north of Phila- 
delphia. However, specimens 20 feet 


or more in height can be 
Cape Cod and on Long Island 


found on 
The 
glossy, lobed foliage, with its sharp 
spines, and the large clusters of showy 
red fruits make it particularly desir- 


Many 


varieties have been developed, and 


able for indoor decoration. 
chief among them are several varie- 
gated forms, distinguished by leaves 
edged with white or vellow 


Dahoon holly (J 


swamps and low lands from Virginia 


cassine), found in 


to Florida and west to Louisiana, is 


widely grown in the south for its 


leathery, oval leaves and showy red- 
dish fruits. A 
sometimes seen 

The Chinese holly (/. cornuta), which 
reach 20 feet when mature, is a 


vellow-fruited form is 


may 
densely branched plant, with spiny, 
evergreen leaves of oblong form. It 
has reddish fruits 

In recent years, our native American 
holls (J opaca) has received consider- 
able attention from gardeners. The 


American Holly 


has helped considerably in 


formation of the 
Society 


assembling information about the 


large number of named varicties of 


this outstanding broad-leaved ever- 


green, found in native stands from 


Massachusetts to Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, south to Florida and 
‘Texas and 
range also extends north into Tennes- 


see. Dr. H. Harold Hume in his new 


west to Mississippi. Its 


book Hollies lists over 60 varieties, and 
these are being widely sought by hom«e 
gardeners. 

It should be remembered that both 


male and female plants are needed to 


produce fruits. These may be planted 


at considerable distance, even as much 
as a mile apart, but the closer the 
more 


An- 


other factor to consider is that pollina- 


specimens of each sex, the 


satisfactory will be the fruiting. 


tion is accomplished mostly by bees, 


which are not as active in cold, 


weather as they are 


Unsettled 


cloudy or rainy 


on sunny days. conditions 
often occur when hollies are in flower, 
and this will account to some extent 
for poor fruiting. 

Today, some nurserymen are. set- 
ting plants of both sexes together to 
grow as single specimens. These will 
be especially useful to home owners 
with small gardens. Other methods to 
insure pollination include grafting and 
the cutting of branches in flower, 
which are placed in water and hung 
among the branches of the tree to be 
pollinated. 

Hollies are best transplanted when 
dormant. In the south, the best time 
is from November to April. In colder 
sections, holly may be transplanted in 
autumn or early spring. Plants can be 
ball 


of earth, and many nurseries are now 


moved most satisfactorily with a 
supplying small specimens in pots and 
other containers to insure practically 
fool-proot moving. As. with most 
woody plants, good drainage is ab- 
solutely essential and moist, humusy 
soil is preferred. In severe climates, 
the matter of exposure is important 
The north or west side of a building 
usually provides the best location 

In transplanting specimens, set the 
plants no deeper than they previously 
ample 


allow space for 


Usually American holly 


grew, and 

development 
assumes a broad pyramidal habit, and 
this fact should be taken into consider- 
ation when placing young specimens 
All too often they are placed so close 
to buildings that they develop into 
unattractive, lop-sided specimens. Hol- 
lies are long-lived plants and de- 
serve thoughtful attention as to proper 


placement 
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HILI 
traditional roof-top-and-chim- 


Santa Claus plans his 


ney tour, training Donner 
and Blitzen to hedge-hop new tele- 
vision aerials, an older and more glam- 
orous Christmas custom is being re- 
vived and adapted to modern homes 
again the old kissing 
a sphere of spicy evergreens 
the holiday 


festivities in Merri 


It’s up with 
bunch, 
and mistletoe, center of 
England long be- 
fore the Christmas tree was known, 

A wonderful contraption that Christ- 
mas kissing bunch! Beneath it Eliza- 
bethan boy met girl with explosive re- 
sults, for custom demanded that ‘“‘when 
a Man catch his Woman he may Kiss 
her until her Ears crack or she will be 
disappointed, if she is a Woman of 
any Spirit.’ 

The making of the 
(Somectumnes called a kissing bough ol 


a family affair 


kissing bunch 
ball) was traditionally 
and took place early on Christmas eve, 
as it was considered unlucky to bring 


holly 


Cottages and castles were full of visit- 


into the house before that time. 


ing cousins who helped to carry in the 
pile of fragrant greens, heaping them 
on the sanded floor in front of the open 


hearth. Three big barrel hoops were 
slipped one inside the other, tied at 
intersections with willow wythes, and 
a fourth hoop slipped over the others 
to form a horizontal base for th 
candles. Then the winding of the hoops 
began, young and old good-naturedly 
disputing the merits of boxwood ove! 
yew, rosemary versus pine and ivy and 
whether they prettier if 
dipped in water and sprinkled with 


would be 


flour to resemble snow 
Bachelor hide the 
rounded leaves of She-holly, bespeak- 


uncles tried to 
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a) 7 a 
<> Me 


ing feminine control, and use only He- 
holly that guaranteed the man of the 
house would rule during the coming 
When caught at this, a lively 
scuffle ensued which was settled with 
the 


year 


forfeits to be redeemed beneath 


kissing bunch 

Once the hoops were covered with 
they were studded with ro- 
settes of red and blue paper or bits of 


Candles were fastened 


greens, 
tin or murrors 
to the horizontal hoop and apples and 
hung the 
bright satin streamers. Nativity figures 


oranges inside bunch by 
were sometimes placed on a platform 
laid across the bottom intersections so 
that the Holy Family was enclosed in a 
sphere of spicy greens. Just beneath 


them a big bunch of mistletoe was 
tied, and the kissing bunch was ready 
to be hung. 

Ihe trimmers gathered around to 
watch, as the big ball was suspended 
from its own special hook, far enough 
away from the hearth to escape a fly- 
ing spark, but not too near any shad- 
owy corner in which grey-bearded 
Sylvester, the Spirit of the Old Year, 
might be lurking, ready to dash out 
and snatch a kiss from an unwary girl. 
Once the candles were lighted, grand- 
father put by his churchwarden’s pipe 
and came forward to claim the Christ- 
mas privilege of soundly bussing each 
feminine guest. After that, it was ‘‘kiss 
as catch can” throughout the holidays 

If a careful 
squinting, flat-footed woman or bare- 
man Yule 
, a huge log was hauled in and 
placed the 
Here it immediately became Don the 
Carthorse, stuck in the mud. Teams of 
guests were chosen to pull him out, 


scrutiny revealed no 


footed (either would ruin 


magic 
bunch 


beneath kissing 


ay) Zs 
Hoe Ls rt 


es rub 
. I ta. 7 > NT 
> Ye‘ th & ohhe 
ime oS Re 
< o Re 


long ropes slipped about the 
rough bark. Yankine 
then that, each team tried to roll Don 


to the hearth while keeping their rivals 


with 


first this way, 


from doing the same thing. 


“If thou art Don, we'll draw thee from 
the mire 
Of this (save reverence) love, wherein 


thou stick’st up to the ears,” 


they shouted, as the tug of war went on 
with frequent interruptions to kiss any 
player caught beneath the kissing 
bunch. On reaching the hearth, Don 
became the Yule Log, seat of honor 
for the sang a 
Christmas 
with Yule bawhie (taffy 

Then followed a round of games 
blind buff, a 
with prize, 


youngest guest who 


song, and was rewarded 


man’s yawning match 


cheese for a puss in the 
corner, turn the trencher and jumping 
for cakes dipped in treacle all ages 
joining in, happy to be children once 
more. A knock at the door and in 
rushed the Goosey Dancers, a group of 
masqueraders, who lined up under the 
kissing bunch to act out in pantomime 
the age-old legend of Saint George, the 
Dragon and Father Christmas. Ending 
this impromptu drama, the actors 
raised their young voices in the tradi- 
tional Goosey Dancers song, while a 
raggle-taggle Betsey Beelzebub passed 
round the hat 


“We are not daily beggars, 
That beg from door to door 
But we 
Whom you have seen before. 


are neighbors’ childret 


Bring us out a table 

And set it with a cloth, 

Bring us out a mouldy cheese 

And some of your Christmas loaf.” 
(See page 494) 
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Winter Fruits for the Birds 






Barbara Elinore Hayden, Concord, New Hampshire 


IRDS in the winter garden are as 
much a delight to the eye and 

the ear as they are invaluable in 
their services as insect and weed seed 
exterminators. The more one sees ol 


their activity about the garden, the 


stronger becomes one’s determination 
to increase their presence, both in 
kinds and numbers. One way to ac- 
complish this is to plant vines, shrubs 
or trees which provide the winter 
fruits they eat. 

Among the most spectacular and 


best known trees in this category is the 


mountain ash. This familiar round- 
topped tree produces bright orange 
fruits that hold during the winter. 
These berries are taken by catbirds 


and thrushes, and are a favorite with 
wintering cedar waxwings and pine 
grosbeaks. Indeed, the 


and evening 


annual arrival of the latter is always 
noted by a friend of mine whose moun- 
tain ash is then invaded daily until it 
has yielded its last brilliant berry. 

shrub 


\n important low-growing 


is the bayberry, which flourishes in 
light, sandy soil and is important for 
birds because of its grayish, puckered, 
berries 


waxen Iwenty-eight species 


of birds feed upon it. These include 
bluebirds, catbirds, meadowlarks, star- 
lings, thrushes, woodpeckers, myrtle 
warblers, tree swallows and others. It 
is particularly valuable to early migrat- 
ing bluebirds and tree swallows which 
are often caught in late snowstorms. 
This was verified by the examination 
of the stomach of a tree swallow, as 
50°, of its contents consisted of bay- 
berries 


called 


black alder, is a holly whose astringent 


Common winterberry, also 


crimson berries birds 
take avidly. Some 19 
species feed upon the 
fruits of this shrub, in- 
cluding the catbird, 
bluebird, mockingbird, 
robin, sap-sucker, 
thrushes, thrasher and 
others. The holly called 
inkberry 


is also 


(Ilex glabra) 
recommended 
for its winter-held black 
fruits. 

Less often  consid- 
ered, perhaps, but of 
great importance to 
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birds are junipers, as they provide 


‘necessities of life’’: food, 
Chipping 
sparrows, robins, purple finches, song 


three avian 


cover and nesting sites. 
sparrows and mockingbirds use these 
trees as one of their favorite nesting 
sites. Juncos, myrtle warblers, various 
sparrows and other birds use then 
dense foliage for roosting cover. Any- 
one who has watched a shrike streak 
in pursuit of a chickadee, only to 
find himself 
impenetrable, prickly juniper, knows 


the winter value of these evergreens 


beating wings against 


as protective cover. 
Aside 


however, there are at least 20 species 


from its use in such ways, 
of birds which are known to feed upon 
its blue-black The bluebird, 


catbird, crossbill, purple finch, even- 


berries. 


ing and pine grosbeaks, mockingbird, 
thrasher, robin, sapsucker and hermit 
thrush take them. 
myrtle warblers eat them in quantity, 


Tree swallows and 


toog While 50° of the cedar waxwing’s 
entire diet consists of juniper berries, 
for which reason he is often called the 
cedarbird. 

A vine, the value of which in land- 
scaping seems equalled only by its 
winter value in feeding birds, is the 
Virginia creeper or woodbine. ‘This 
climber, which drapes its canopy of 
flaming leaves on walls, trellises and 
tree trunks each fall, produces blue- 
black fruits which adhere through the 
winter. At least 27 species of birds take 
these berries, among them the black- 
birds, catbirds, chickadees, fMicker, fl 
catcher, white-breasted nuthatch, 
robin, sparrows, thrasher, four kinds 
of thrushes, two kinds of vireos and 


four species ol woodpeckers 





Among the “handsomest and) most 
reliable” of flowering trees is the small, 
round-topped Japanese flowering crab 
Happily enough, it is equally valuable 
for birds. It 
and 


blooms in tremendous 


profusion, thereafter produces 


pea-sized fruits in abundance. ‘These 
hang on into the late Winter and are a 
cedat 
Waxwing, wintering flickers 
and northern finches, like the pine 
grosbeak, purple finch and red cross- 


bill. 


Seldom mentioned, yet considered 


favorite of the mockingbird, 


robins, 


most successful for winter bird feeding 
by both horticulturists and naturalists, 
is both the shrubby golden St. 
Johnswort. Shrubs of three to four 
feet tall, they produce seeds which 
remain on the plant throughout the 
winter and are held above the ground 


and 


in all but the deepest snows. In winter 
it is a constant favorite with. slate- 
colored juncos, tree sparrows and red- 
polls who feed upon its minute seeds 
The Japanese barberry has a great 
deal to recommend it horticulturally, 
and in years of wildlife ‘famine,’ it 
proves of life-saving value to birds. In 
a sparse year of heavy snows, I have 
watched a resplendent cock pheasant 
marshal a group of hens, move cau- 
tiously into sentinel position by a su- 
burban driveway, and then direct one 
hen after another to move forward, 
feed upon the barberries of a founda- 
tion planting and return to the group 
Later he returned to feed alone. 
Barberries are commonly eaten by 
waxwinegs, kingbirds, robins and wood- 
peckers in winter. They are taken also 
by soft-billed 


north or 


birds wintering in the 
late 
| hese 


migrants caught in 
snowstorms 
also 


bushes provide 


protective cover pal 
excellence, and in sum- 
mer are sought for 


nesting sites by cat- 
birds and sparrows. 
One of the most fre- 
quently listed shrubs 
for winter bird feeding 
is the viburnum, sev- 
kinds of 
produce fruit accept- 
birds The 


most desirable species, 
(See page 187 


cral which 


able to 
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Rambling Observations 


of a 


Roving Gardener 


N OU warm, comfortably heated 
| houses, we find great pleasure 
in forcing branches of flowering shrubs 
bloom through the 


In fact 
problem ol finding a 


irees Into 


incl 


months with many ol 


the 


room cool enough to get them started 


winter 


us, there is 


Like most of the customs and practices 


we eno this Is a very ancient on 
times in Germany, tamui- 
forcing the 


nlike us, 


had no problem with too much 


In medieval 
took 


hawthorn 


lies great pride in 


for Christmas. | 
they 
heat 
sought sunny windows and put extra 


Without a doubt they must hav 


logs on the fire occasionally to lorce 


flowers for the festive season 


these 


I I retain but one lasting impres- 
sion from Leslie C. Stevens’ re- 


Russtan A 


illustration 


cently published tenment, 


it is the substance of an 
entitled “I Sunday 


Vhis drypoint etching tells a poignant 


ister in Moscow 


story of the meaning of flowers as 


Wotlhan 
Bundled 


clutches a 


portrayed by an old peasant 


a park 


‘ lothe Ss, 


selling houquets in 


up in rough she 


tight bunch of flowers with a spirit 


devotion, as she 
Not all the 
false 


haseless 


ol eagerness and 


custome! edicts 
the 


the 


awaits a 


ol tyrants nor philosophies 


ol ideologies or laws ol 
(;odless men can wrest from the human 
love ol beauty expressed 


spirit’ that 


in a flower 


N iT sO many years ago, 
were considered by 


funerals and 


carnations 
many as 


flowers suitable only for 


formal banquets, but attitudes have 


changed. Today we know that few 


winter cut flowers, noted for theu 


fragrance and pertection of form, can 
compare with pinks, as they are often 
What is more, they keep amaz- 


as long as 


called 


inely well a week, even 


warmest rooms. Theophrastus 


in the 


knew 


the Christian era, 


the “divine flower’ long betore 


and it has been a 
with flower lovers eve 
\mong folk 


gilliflower and sops-in-wine, 
fact that the 


lavorit tru 
Hhames are 


the 


since its old 
latter 


derived from the blossoms 
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were dipped in wine and ale to lend a 
In the 17 


Cserarde 


Spicy flavor th century, the 


herbalist wrote that a con- 


of the flowers and sugar “‘doth 


* More 


dred years ago carnations grown under 


scryv¢ 


comfort the heart than a hun- 


“It is generally admitted that the Car- 
nation is second in beauty and interest 
only to the Rose, and if Nature has denied 
it all the sumptuous beauty of that flower 
bestowed upon it 
gift of va- 
George M. Taylor 


it has, nevertheless, 
very lavishly the 
riety and fragrance.” 


precious 


vlass ln came a new fashion with gar- 
leners in England, and the vogue soon 
\ hundred varie- 


exhibition in 


spread \merica 
shown at 


1830 


tics were an 


Boston in The so-called picotce 


or bizarre varieties, with petals edged 


in contrasting colors, have long been 


popular abroad, whereas self colors 


are widely grown in this country. 


However, flower arrangers are seeking 
the picotees for period arrange- 


ire likely 


popular in America in the years ahead 


vay 
ments, and they to become 
\t any rate, the spicy scented carna- 
tion, with its graceful stems, is coming 
own again, as evidenced at 


into its 


flower shows everywhere 


ERUSING accounts of the history of 
Pit. Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
This 
125th 


ciety is not as dull as it may seem 


organization, to celebrat its 


anniversary next year, 1S not without 


an interesting and varied past, and 


one of the best sources is the Histors 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Albe rt Be nso 


lo read it is to find out that the fore 


of the 


written by Emerson 


fathers of this institution combined 


serious civic duty with a lively sens 


Ihe discourse, for example, 
Dr William 


Harris on the occasion of the 4th anni- 


of humor 
delivered by Thaddeus 


versary in 1832 was an exhaustive 


study on entomology covering 50 
printed pages, but toasts reflected a 
wide range of interests and a spirit of 
New England, Rotation, Cattle 
Nullification, The Cause of 
Liberty in Europe and Heroes were all 


the 


fun 
Shows, 
and a toast on 


viven attention, 


fair sex, woman, went as _ follows 
“Woman! like the Iris, indigenous in 
like the Rose, admired 

in modesty equalling 


in fidelity, the Honey- 


all countries, 

by all nations, 
the ¢ owslip, 

suckle, 
may she never suffer from approxima- 
the her 
reputation by familiarity with Bache- 


in disposition, the Clematis; 


tion to Coxcomb, nor los 


lors’ Buttons.” 


ga YEAR at this time I look for- 
ward to a visit from Wilfrid 
Wheeler, that indomitable Cape Cod- 
whose knowledge of plants ap- 
Of all the 
plants he collects and grows, his favor 
ite 1s holly, 


Ilex opaca. It is safe to say that there is 


der 
parently knows no limits 
our native American 
not an outstanding specimen of holly 
on the Cape that he does not know 
The that he tells about 


collecting specimens 


“about tales 
would 
But 


the stories that 


choice 
make a story in themselves best 
of all, I like to heat 
gardeners all over the 
him. There is hardly 
on Cape Cod that does not pay tribute 


to the genius of Wilfrid 


area tell about 


a good garden 


In some Way 
Wheeler. He 
and neighbors to 
holly the 
plants. He has propagated many dis- 
American holly and 
lands 


has taught his friends 


love and cherish 


choicest of their native 


tinct varieties of 
numerous spec ies from other 
Now 


male and female plants in the same 


he is starting rooted cuttings of 


pot, so as to produce double-trunked 


that will fruit successfully in 
gardens only large enough for a single 
holly. He works today, in the autumn 


of his life, with the same enthusiasm 


trees 


that brought him recognition as the 
first 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Wilfrid Wheeler's life 


voted to growing things, and what a 


Commissioner of Agriculture in 


has been de- 


monument he has built! 
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Put Things Away 


Its pick-up and pack-away ume 
rarden gadgets, tools and general equip 


} 


ment. All clinging dirt should be cleaned 


off, cutting blades sharpened, metal and 
motor parts greased and oiled, lost nuts re- 
placed, screws ughtened and roughened 
handles smoothed with sandpaper. Paint 


those parts needing it for preservation and 


easy identification 


Plants in Coldframes 
W hen ‘ old 


plants in coldframes. Sunny days provide 


weather comes, check on 


an Opportunity to raise the sash and let the 
cold in to ripen the plants. Lowest temper- 
atures and cloudy days, however, will 
necessitate closing it (after mulching the 
tenderest plants inside) and shrouding the 

hole with extra mats or other coverings 

Keep tabs on the pots ol bulbs making 
root-growth in frames or other cold storage 
areas. Thin, white roots showing through 
the drainage holes indicate that the bulbs 


are ready to start top-growth. Bring the 


plants into a slightly brighter, warmet 


place (about 50°] then cover their tops 
with inverted pots or cones Ol paper to 
encourage the leaves to stretch for light 
When these have vrowl! five or SIX inches 
high, take off the 


pots in a Sunn Spot 


covering and set the 
still not too hot 
vhere the blooms will keep a long time 
Checking Evergreens 
Look appraisingly at the needle greens 


like vew hemlock 


uniper and fir. Purposely left unpruned 


spruce, arborvitae, 
: | vy. the 1 I 
until now, these conifers are ready tor the 


innual Christmas-time clipping I his, 
with due care in preserving their natural 
shapes vill provide a wealth of home- 
grown greens for decoration. Also, cones 
picked green, are prone to double their size 
when dry a point to consider when 


selecting them for special arrangements 


? e 
2 
« fax 


ime Sap ee 
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Save Soil for Seeding 


Jelore the ground freezes too hard 
collect and move under cover a supply 


{ 
ol 


good soil, leafmold and sand for later 
house plant and seed-starting needs. In- 
cidentally, seeds saved from the garden 
can be stored in paper bags just as well as 
in airtight containers, provided they are kept 

ol and dry. Hesitate, however, to hold most 
seeds longer than two vears. Be forehanded 
Cather 


with labels, too them together, 


dousing the dingy ones in a thin coat of 


white paint for legible re-use 


Starting a Compost Pile 

Despite holiday festivities, the compost 
he ip comes in for consideration as the 
garden season Closes. True, compost takes 
longer to “breakdown” in the wintertime 

possibly many months instead of weeks 
as the decaying process reaches a seeming 


April 


Nevertheless, a « ompost heap begun before 


standstill between December and 
Christmas is a mighty practical present 
which proves its worth in the rush of late 
spring gardening when there is never a free 
moment tor starting one 

lis Purpose. ¢ ompost improves the condi- 
tion of planting areas, by making heavy, 
clay soils more porous, by giving ‘“‘body” to 
overly sandy soils, by retaining moisture 
leaching away of 
friable 


and by preventing the 
plant foods. Also it supplies a loose 
medium for root growth 

Location. First, select a flattish place on 
the ground (from which the sod has been 
removed) that has the benefit of some 
shelter from a fence, wall, building, hedge 


' 
(NWN ClusiE red plant group 


MAKING \ wide 


green material can be used on this ¢ ompost 


MANNER OF variety of 


heap. Everything left over from the vege- 


table and flower gardens will do, also grass 






clippings (better when withered) and hay, 


straw or any kitchen waste. Avoid the use 
of diseased plants. Begin the pile with a six- 
inch layer of this combined green material 
made as wide and as long as is convenient 
to handle. Next comes a layer, approxi- 
mately two inches thick, of fresh manure if 
available. Over this sprinkle either bone- 
meal or a complete fertilizer, such as 

10-5. Dust with ground limestone o1 
wood ashes and then top with a thin layer 
of loam. Repeat the process until the pile is 
Eventually it will 
Place a 


four-inch laver of loam on lop and some on 


four or five feet high 
settle to about half this height 
the slanting sides. A saucer-like depression 


on the top of the pile will catch water 


(sENERAL CARI 
fluffty 


insure full 


Kee p the 


since aeration is all-important. T¢ 


pile light and 
airing several holes five or 
six inches in diameter can be forced into 
the heap by means of a crowbar, Other- 
wise, wire tubings can be set as the pile is 
built or sections of pipe can be stood on end 
to be withdrawn when it is finished 
Moisture at all times is necessary. Per- 
sistent spraying helps when the season is 
dry, also a covering such as straw or burlap 


which will keep the 


oughly saturated, but not sodden, state 


compost in a thor- 
The heap needs to be turned several times 
during the process of rotting, so that all 
parts of the material will decay evenly 


Sacteria thrive under such conditions, 


doing a thorough job of “breaking down” 


the material. On the other hand, many 


“activators lor fast 


people like to Use 


fermentation. ‘There are many kinds in- 
cluding superphosphate and several com- 
mercial preparations. This may be applied 
lightly to the pile several times during its 
building for the purpose of hastening its 
decomposition into rich humus ready for 
garden use 

naturally 


Pires. These vary 


according to convenience and ingenuity 


lypes oF 
However, for three typical ones, see the 
sketches below which depict (from left to 
right) a free-standing compost heap 
a pile enclosed in a quickly set-up chicken 
wire pen and the slatted-box type which 


has many versions. 




















Tin tree with fruit and greens 


Decking Out for Christmas 


Anne Wertsner Wood, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 





Candle board of many uses 


Snowball tree to delight children 


Author of Make Your Own Merry Christmas 


REES, stars, bells, balls, logs and 
candles belong to Christmas by 
tradition. Each has its place in 
the scheme of decorating and, whether 
it be made of natural or artificial 
materials, much pleasure can be de- 
rived from a home-fashioned decora- 
tion. To many, Christmas is a season 
for red and green only, but for others 
pastel colors are favorites. Most people 
enjoy bright, colorful decorations 
which seem to go with this gay, jolly 


Christmas tree made from wood 


time of year. For that reason, many 


items that would seem gaudy during 
with Christ- 
tinsel, 


the year fit in effectively 


mas decorations. Indeed, tin, 


sequins, cellophane, glitter and other 
shiny materials have gained much 
in recent years 


white styrofoam is ex- 


flavor 

The snowy 
cellent for the 
tions, but it is dull when used alone. I 


base of many decora- 


it is dressed with sequins, bright balls, 


vreens and berries, it makes an ex- 


cellent base for almost anything. 


Ready-made canes, balls, wreaths, 
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stars and other ornaments can be 
found in most stores, and with a little 
imagination a truly lavish decoration 
can easily be made. 

Making decorations does not actu- 
ally take a great amount of time, once 
the materials are assembled. For this 
reason, it is suggested that you keep a 
large carton handy. Each you 
pick up items in stores or on trips, 
place them in the carton until needed. 
Chis affords a pleasant hobby, and 
decora- 


time 


often times very handsome 
tions can be purchased for much less 
during the off-season. Cones, seed 
pods and other plant items may be 
gathered any time during the year. It 
is amazing how a little silver paint 
will transform the seed heads of Queen 
Anne’s lace. The flat heads, that have 
not curled as they dry, are best. They 
resemble a skyrocket that has just 
produced a burst of stars 

1. A tin tree is made of fresh fruit 
and greens placed inside a spiral of 
The tin is fastened to a wooden 
in diameter. An 


tin. 
base, eight inches 


18-inch dowel serves as the center of 


Holly arranged with a candle 


the tree, to which the tin is fastened at 
the top, while a four and one-half inch 
tin star finishes off the top of the tree. 
The tin band is one inch in diameter 
and 56 inches long. Large pieces of 
each other, since the 
within the tin on 


fruit balance 
fruit is arranged 
coarse, stubby pieces of evergreens, 
standing vertically within the metal 
spiral. This treatment helps to main- 
tain a uniform shape. Small pieces of 
evergreens may be placed in among the 
fruits after the tree has been assembled. 


Lollipop tree for colorful effects 


2. The candle board is made from 
a piece of wood 12 inches long and 
six inches wide. Three rows of holes 
have been spaced one and one-half 
inches apart. This allows many varia- 
tions with the the 
candles, since all of the holes should 
not be filled at once. The heat created 
great 
How- 
may be 


arrangement of 


by the candles would be too 
and cause the candles to melt 
ever, the holes left 
used to fill in with greens and berries, 
or artificial bunches of balls may be 


placed around the board to conceal 


Vacant 
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the empty holes. If you prefer, fruit on 
a base of shellacked leaves will give a 
Della Robbia effect. In fact, there are 
that the 
a useful item for 


many ways board may be 
decorated, and it is 
the mantels, tables or windowsills. 

3. The snowball tree is an appro- 
priate setting for the skating snowmen 
candles. All have been arranged on a 


mirror to simulate ice. The styrofoam 
halls 
different 
from canes of a privet hedge or any 
The sticks and the ever- 


greens are inserted into a circular disc 


are easily impaled on sticks of 


lengths. These may be cut 


woody shrub 
of styrofoam used as the base. To add 
stability, place the stvrofoam on a 


A rubber 


heavy, needle-point holder 


jar ring placed between the mirror 
and the holder will keep it from 
slipping. A whitened branch carries 


the white through the arrangement 
into the top. Here is a decoration that 
five minutes if the 


can be made in 


materials are,assembled beforehand. 
+. This 


inches high, 


wooden tree stands 18 


and the top ornament, 


the star, is four and one-half inches 
wide. The sides of the triangle are one 


and three-quarters inches wide, three- 


quarters of an inch thick and 16 
inches long. The bottom piece of the 
triangle is two inches wide, three- 
quarters inches thick and 15 inches 


long. The base of the tree on which 
the triangle rests is three inches thick, 
three inches wide and six inches long. 
Because of the thickness through the 
base, there is space for a shallow con- 
tainer, such as a sardine can, to hold 
water and keep the greens fresh. The 
greens may be trimmed with colored 
balls and berries, and the tree can be 
painted with silver or gold paint, and 
suitable colored candles are fastened 
to small pieces of tin secured to the 
sides of the tree. 

5. A favorite for 
lollipop tree. This is made of a cone- 


children is the 


shaped piece of styrofoam or a cone 
made of half-inch-mesh galvanized 
wire filled with sphagnum moss. Small, 
uniform-length pieces of mixed ever- 
ereens are inserted into the styrofoam 


wire into the moss. 


or through the 
Hemlock 


greens to avoid using, because they 


and spruce are the two 
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Candy-stick container with pinks 


drop their needles readily, but all 
other kinds are satisfactory. The tree 


is then trimmed with cellophane- 
wrapped lollipops and berries or small 
balls may be used for additional color. 
Place the finished tree on a red tray. 

6. The large white candle has been 
fastened with melted wax to a bread 


hoard which has been painted white. 


In order to keep the cut branches of 


holly fresh, the cut ends have been 
inserted into an apple placed at the 
rear of the candle. The apple is easily 
held in place with a piece of Scotch 
tape. Cheap bread boards, painted 
any color, make attractive bases for 
large candles. 

The arrangement of red carna- 
tions, variegated holly and podocarpus 
is kept fresh in a candy cane container 
filled with water. Cellophane-wrapped 
canes are fastened to a tin can with 
glue or a liquid cement, using a piece 
of Scotch tape to hold the canes in 
position until the glue dries. This con- 
tainer may be arranged for any table 
and with any freshly-cut materials that 
need to be kept in water. 

8. Bells may be 
chicken or turkey wire, then painted 
or sprayed with the desired color — in 
this case white. For additional thick- 


fashioned out of 


ness, glitter or mica snow may be 
sprinkled on while the paint is still 
wet. A Christmas ball makes an at- 
tractive clapper for the bell. With 
greens as a background, all wired to a 
coat hanger, the piece is effective as a 
door decoration or for over a mantel 


See sketch below. 
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Write for Complete Exciting Details 


Jean Berke 
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The World's Finest Roses 


ARE GROWN BY 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


World's Largest Rose Growers 


NEWARK *® *® NEW YORK 


i” ~ Christmas ~* 
i @reens : 


An Ideal Christmas Rernembrance 





Fresh cut sprays of Pine, Silver Fir, Yew 
Leucothoe, Cones and Berries. A generous 
box of sprays 12 to 24 inches in length to 
decorate both inside and outside the house 
15 sprays $2.60 
25 sprays 3.25 
35 sprays 4.00 
POSTPAID IN NEW ENGLAND 
Outside New England please add 75 cents 


lor pat king and postage 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


West Newbury 


Massachusetts 





Buy PORTER PRUNERS 
Because They Are BETTER 


Porter Pruners 
are Better De- 
signed and 
Better Made 


Finest steel, scientifi- 
cally edged to cut easier 
and stay sharp longer. 
Perfect balance Fit 
the hand. Non-tiring 
and easy to use. 
Exclusive plastic- 
covered handles save 
our hands. No more 
listers. Thumb lock 
avoids painful pinches. 
Cut clean and close 
no stripping of bark. 
Cuts heal quickly. 
SEE THEM AT YOUR 
DEALERS OR WRITE 
FOR FREE CATALOG 


H.K. PORTER, INC. 


Somerville 43, Moss 


OREGON GROWN 


The ideal Christmas gift. Long branches carefully 
selected for perfection, loaded with bright scarlet 
berries chuste red among dark areen leaves 

Freshly cut, treated to prevent dropping of 
leaves or berries. Packed in attractively illustrated 
gift boxes 
No.l 2b. box 20% 9% 4 $2.75 
No, 2 Sib. box 24% 10% 445 $3.50 
No, 3 5 Ih. plain carton 12 x 6% 30 $6.50 
Sample package si. 


GROWERS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


72.4 aM 


P. O. BOX 5076 
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are of Gift Plants 


oon it will be Christmas and you will be the recipient or giver of 
a holiday gift plant. It may be a poinsettia, an azalea, a cyclamen or 
any of the many colorful plants grown for the occasion. Whatever it 


may be, you will undoubtedly ask or be asked, ‘‘What care does it need?” 


Che poinsettia, red or white, still seems to be queen of Yuletime house 
plants. An inhabitant of warm regions, it appreciates sunlight, plenty of 
water and a warm, even temperature. Drafts and sudden drops in tempera- 
ture, along with drying out, are its chief enemies. You must remember, on 
the other hand, that poinsettias, and other plants too, are grown under ideal 
greenhouse conditions, so changes from place to place are bound to be 
shocking, with the result that yellowing and dropping of leaves is inevitable. 


Following the poinsettia in popularity are the azaleas. These are much 
loved plants, because they are so colorful and stay in bloom a long time. Keep 
azaleas away from direct hot sunshine, giving them an east or west window, 
plus plenty of water. Spraying with water every few days will be helpful, 


and choose a cool location to make flowers last much longer 


Cyclamen, always a thing of striking beauty, can be kept in bloom for 
several weeks if placed in a cool window with little sun. Its leaves may all turn 
yellow, yet every last bud will open. Give a little water at a time, about 
twice a day, and avoid wetting the crown. Watering from the bottom, by 


placing the pot in a pan of water, is a good practice. 


Ihe little kalanchoe is becoming more and more popular, and well it 
should, because it is both charming and tolerant of dry living room condi- 
tions. It is a succulent, with small, cheery, crimson flowers that last for weeks 
Give it sunshine and a fair amount of moisture, avoiding too much water 
as it causes rot. Cut flowers after they have faded, and the small shiny leaves 


will last for several months 


[he pepper plant or Christmas pepper, less common, perhaps, than it used 
to be, still finds itself in many florist’s shops, and hence in homes. Its small, 
multi-colored fruits are attractive, and to make them last well into March, 
select a cool location, with sunshine, and keep the plant well watered. The 
Christmas pepper is not a permanent plant, and if you want to enjoy it 


again, new plants will come very easily from seed sown in February 


The Jerusalem cherry, delightful with its orange fruits, always causes heart- 
break when brought into a hot, dry room. Its leaves and berries drop quickly, 
and the cheerful piant soon becomes a picture of desolation. A cool place, 
humidity and moisture around its roots are needed. Care after its period of 
usefulness is similar to that of the Christmas pepper. These plants, incidentally 
are not “peppers” or “cherries” at all, but first cousins of the tomato 


Of the begonias, the appropriate one is the Christmas begonia, a colorful 
plant that is usually a mass of bright flowers. It prefers to be on the dry side 
and stands strong light, though no direct sunlight. It is not a permanent 
plant, but keep it cool and flowers will last a long time 


Ihe calceolaria, a plant whose name is not too well known, is a debonair 
favorite, with vivid, rounded flowers. It is an annual that makes a poor house 
plant, but its blooms will continue to give you pleasure for many wecks if 
coolness and strong light, but not direct sun, are given. Keep moist, but avoid 


wetting leaves when watering 


Occasionally, one receives a pot of heather. This plant is grown primarily 
for sentiment and association, but is not a house plant in any sense of the 
word. Provide the coolest place you can find, and keep it moist but not wet, 
and pray the leaves will not fall before the flowers. These heathers, as you 
may know, are not heathers, but heaths which they resemble. The best way 
to handle your plant is to set it in the garden in the spring in peaty, acid soil. 


Last, but not least, is the ever popular African violet. It does not specifically 
belong to the Yuletide season, but it is not unusual to find one peeping out of 
a stocking on Christmas morn. This is one plant that, if watered carefully and 
given weak sun and warmth, will live for years and reward you with flowers 
Keep out of drafts and use warm rather than chilled water. 
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ARDENERS Of all degrees of skill enjoy 
the thought that someone remem- 
bers their hobbies. From among 

the recent publishers’ lists there are so 

many interesting books on such a variety 
of subjects that everyone will say of at 


east one book, ‘‘I would like to own that.”’ 


Tue Years in My Herp Garpen, By Helen 
Vf. Fox Vacmillan $3.95 
Mrs. Fox knows herbs and herb lore 
well, and her enthusiasm has grown with 
long acquaintance. This is a delightful 


ook to read, and a useful one to own 


FLOWERS OF THE SoutH, By Wilhelmina Greene 
ind Hugo Blomqu 


Caroiina Pre £5.00 


Part | on the native flora and Part II on 
cultivated plants together describe more 
than five hundred trees, shrubs and peren- 


nials. There are many illustrations, both 


drawings and color plates, making this ar 
important addition to southern gardening 


literature 


Gioxinias, By Pegegy Schulz. (Barrows $2.95) 
These old-time favorites are now coming 
back into fashion. As house plants their 
beauty of color and velvet texture are un- 
equaled 
CoLtor IN THE GARDEN, By Norman Taylor 
lan Nostrand $2.00 
There is a chapter on each of the rain- 
bow colors and one on eflective color 
combinations. Full lists of available plants 


are also included 








December 1953 


These books 


Department, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 


Dorothy S. Manks 


Tue Best Lovep Trees or America, &) 

Robert S. Lemmon. ( Dout eday $3.50 

With local assistance, Mr. Lemmon has 
chosen trees from all parts of the country 
for what he calls a ‘‘book of appreciation.” 
Che geographic grouping will make it 
useful to travelers, and the obvious pleasure 
of the author in his subject will give equal 


pleasure to his readers 


Tue Prorure Primer or Dooryvarp Gar- 
DENING, By Margar¢t O. Goldsmith. ( Hough- 
ton Mifflin $2.00 
This is a gay little book for beginners, 

with simple chapters and plenty of pic- 


tures and information in a small space 


fue Comprtere Book or Burips, By FL / 

Rockwell and F-. C. Grayson. ( Doubleday $5.95 

Without doubt the most successful of 
the many good books by this versatile 
team. From beginning to end it is full of 
information on growing bulbs and of ideas 
for making the most of their beauty 
through a long season. The illustrations 
are generous and well chosen, and the 


diagrams of growth cycles are unique 


Hovis, By H. Harold Hume. (Macmillar 

$6.75 

Hollies are so beautiful and so versatile 
that they deserve more importance in 
gardens, and they are growing in popu 
larity. Dr. Hume, who has studied them 
for 50 years, tells what kinds to choose for 
garden planting and how to grow them, 


then traces their long history 





















arden Books for Christmas 







Heres IN THE GarbEN, By Norman 7a) 
Van Nostrand $2.00) 


Of the uses of herbs for fragrance, 
for medicine, as ingredients in cooking 
the last is of most interest today, and the 
flavoring and salad herbs are featured 
here. Many traditions drawn from early 
lore enliven the notes on culture. ‘Vhere 
are also many notes on fragrant herbs for 


the garden 


Witp: Frowers or America, From Paint 
INGS BY Mary Vaux WaALcorr AND 
Dororny Fatcon Piarr, INntrRopucTION 
AND Descriptions BY H. W. Rickert 
Crown Publishers, $10.00) 

This collection first published 1926 
1929, was a high point in the advancement 
of color printing, and a collector's item of 
great beauty. This issue has new text and 
some added plates by another artist. Both 
the moderate price and one-volum«e 
format make the collection available to all 
who would like to own this notable collec 


tion of 400 plate s 


GARDEN Enemies, By Cynthia Westcott. (Var 

Nostrand $3.50 

This up-to-the-minute book is written 
to aid gardeners in keeping their plants 
healthy. Dr. Westcott discusses types of 
pests, and provides in tabular form a com 
prehensive list ol enemies the Ly pe ol 
damage they do and methods of control 
Her dictionary of pesticides is invaluable, 
and she knows the importance of line 


drawings for identification 





may be ordered from Horticulture’s Book 


A golden crescent of cones, fruits and pods, all brightened with metallic paint. From Christmas Idea Book, by Biddle and Blom 


(Barrows. $3.50) 
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BRECK’S FOR SEEDS AND GIFTS 


BRECK’S of Boston — headquarters for the 
world's best seeds and most unusual gifts 
since 1818! FREE! Send for beautifully 
illustrated catalog 


BRECK’S 845 Breck Bldg, Boston 10, Mass. 











| Feed 
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| Wild 
Birds 


They 
Need 
, Your 
mice Help 


marere | lt Pays 
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Save 
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They will reward you in beauty and song 
Feed Them 
BURNETT'S “BANQUET” 
WILD BIRD FOOD 


5 lbs. $1.75 @ 25 Ibs. $7.50 @ 50 Ibs 
100 Ibs. $22.00 
Prepaid within 300 miles of N.Y.C 
WILD BIRD SUET CAKES 
55¢each © J3for $1.50 ¢ $5.50 per dozen 
Postpaid within 300 miles of N.Y.C 
Our 7-Point Program on ‘The Secret of Attracting 
Wild Birds'’ available with each order. Complete 
literature and prices on Wild Bird Houses, Feeders, 
Foods, etc., free on request 
Barclay 


BURNETT BROS., INC. S°o°” 
Dept. C, 92 Chambers St., New York 7 


$12.50 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


ooking for a publisher, send for our free 

strated booklet titled To the Author in Search of a 
Publisher. 1¢ tellea how we an publish, promote and dis 
tribute y us we have done for hundreds of other 
writers, All subjects considered. New authors welcomed 
Write today for Booklet HO. It's free 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St... N. Y. 1 
in Cali 6456 Hollywood Blod., Hollywood 28 


It you are 





Weston Nurseries, Inc. 


For your Shade Tree requirements, try one of 
our excellent Cercidiphyllum japonica (Katsura Tree). 
8-10 #., $10.00 10-12 f., $12.00 


Frankland $t., Hopkinton, Mass. 
Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Hopkinton 2011 WEllesley 5-3431 


W () R Big Tree Moving Ww 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 


Satisfactory work ata reasonable cost. 


White & Franke. Ine. 





—eoOoOCOCOCO 
AS 7-4204 
7-4205 


Pruning 
Feeding 








7 DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


sket 


he 


CHECK -R -BOARD 
FENCING CO. 


1204 E. Washington 
lene, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


Flowers of the Madonna 
From page 173 


and it flowers in Europe at Ladytide 
March called Our 
Lady's (Chrys- 
periwinkle 


25) It is often 


flower. The costmary 


anthemum balsamita) and 
Vinca minor) are both called “ Virgin- 
The 
snowdrop (Galanthus nivalis), often in 
full February 
2), is also consecrated to her. On the 
day following the Feast of the Purifi- 


cation of the Blessed Virgin, held on 


flower” and are sacred to het 


bloom at Candlemas 


Candlemas in memory of her presen- 
tation of the infant Jesus in the tem- 
images are removed from 


ple, het 
altars and are replaced by scattered 
snowdrops, emblematic of purity and 


Lady. 


virgin chastity and of Our 


Charm Against Bad Weather 


Feast of the Conception 
8) the arborvitae (7Auwja 
The 


(Cyclamen europaeum), 


At the 
(December 
occidentalis) 
“bleeding nun” 


is dedicated to her. 


often used as a charm against bad 
weather, is consecrated to her. Primula 
elatior in England is called Our Lady’s 
candlestick Galega lutea is Our 
Pulmonaria_ offi- 
Virgin Mary’s 


the spearmint 


and 
Lady's cowslip, but 
called 


France 


inalis is also 
cowslips. In 
(Mentha spicata) is dedicated to the 
Virgin called ‘“‘menthe de 
Notre Dame’’. In her garden she also 
has lady sorrel (Oxalis corniculata and 
O. stricta), fern (Athyrium filix- 
lady (Oxalis acetosella) 
tobacco (Anaphalis 
Virgin 


and is 


lady 
femina), clover 
lady 


She 


and even 


mar garitacea). has the 
Mary’s honeysuckle (Pulmonaria of- 
ficinalis), the Virgin pink (Dianthus 
plumarius) and the Virgin stock (Mail- 
comia maritima). The Molucca-bean 
(Caesalpinia bonduc) is often referred to 
as Virgin Mary’s nut. 

It is of interest to note that 
the Reformation many of the plants 
which had previously been dedicated 
to the Virgin had their popular names 
changed again and in such a way as 


after 


to refer to any girl or woman, rather 
than to a specific one. 

The two flowers beyond all others 
that the Blessed 
Virgin are the rose in the East and the 
lily in the West. At the Feast of the 
Visitation (July 2), instituted by Pope 
Urban VI to commemorate the visit 
of Mary to her cousin Elizabeth, the 
madonna lily (Lilium candidum) is 
emblematic of Mary’s virginity and 
almost every painting purporting to 
depict this visit has a vase of these 
lilies, usually with three blossoms, in- 


are emblematic of 


cluded. The pure white sepals are 
symbolic of her spotless body and the 
six golden anthers of her soul sparkling 
with divine light. The 
used. At the Feast of the Assumption, 
into 


rose is also 
or miraculous ascent of Mary 
the 
widely used. 


heaven, white virgin’s bower is 


In depicting the Annunciation, 
early painters represented the angel 
Gabriel carrying either a sceptre or a 
Later the church in- 


structed artists always to depiet him 


spray of olive 
with a spray of madonna lilies in his 
edict followed 
the late: 
Usually the spray 


hand, and _ this was 


scrupulously in period of 
Italian church art 
consisted of three blossoms, suggesting 


the The lily 


innocence, purity and virginity, and 


Trinity was svmbolic of 
often, when it was depicted or used on 
an altar, it had the stamens removed 
lest “defile” the virgin chastity 
of the blossom. At the Feast of the 
Annunciation today, white irises, flow- 


they 


ering almonds and white narcissi are 
also used. 

According to a well-known legend, 
St. Thomas, not believing the reports 
about the resurrection of the \ irgin, 
had her tomb opened. Inside, instead 
of her body, he found the tomb to be 
filled with lilies and roses 

The rose is used in Italy all through 
the month of May. Everyone who can 
secure roses, places them in his oratory 
or on a table. Both and white 
have emblematic of the 
and 


red 
roses been 


Virgin since early times, 
were dedicated to Venus before that. 
When St. Dominick the 
devotion of the Rosary, he recognized 


indicated the 


very 
instituted 


this symbolism and 
separate prayers as tiny roses. May 

the Month of May or Madonna’s 
Month 


Flora, Roman goddess of flowers and 


was originally sacred to 


of spring. 


HORTICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY 


Phe American Horticultural Council has 
published a Directory of American Horticul- 
ture, containing listings of national horti- 
cultural national trade 


organizations, arboretums and _ botanical 


organizations, 


gardens, universities and schools teaching 
horticulture, garden centers, public parks 
and commercial gardens, trial grounds and 
test gardens and other institutions engaged 
in horticultural activities. Copies may be 
obtained for $1.00 from A. J. Irving, Amer- 
ican Horticultural Council, 1 East 57th 
Street, New York 22, New York. 


HORTICULTURE 
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The Christmas Rose 
From page 474 


is to lift 
wr October 


Still another practice 

strong plants in September « 
for potting. Plants are then stored in a 
frame or unheated room, and brought 
into the house at 


weeks. In 


from 


intervals of two or 


this way bloom can 
I hanksgiving 


large 


three 
be had about 
through February. Pots must be 
enough to accommodate the roots with- 
spring the plants 


out crowding. In 


ire transferred to the open. 


troublesome, pro- 


Diseases are not 
vided the plants are not overcrowded 


loo much acidity may induce leaf 
spot, but this is remedied by applying 
lime. Rot occurs in ground that is 
overly moist with organic matter. 


Che cure is to lift the plants, dust the 
crowns with sulphur and reset in a 
new place or in the old place with 
fresh soil. Scale and aphids sometimes 


attack 


rarely 


plants grown indoors, but 


bother those in the open 


Reports vary as to how long plants 
can retain their vigor without division 
Helleborus have been known to bloom 
moved for half a cen- 


without being 


tury or more, Generally speaking, 
division every eight or 10 years is 
advisable. When deterioration com- 
mences, the clumps should be lifted, 
divided and reset. At that time, 
remove the old soil and replace it 
with compost, following the instruc- 


tions already given for the original 


planting. 
\ large 


four 


clump can be split into 


about divisions. If a_ greater 


number of desired, small 


plants is 
pieces with a portion of root attached 
to each be made. Of 
longer time must elapse before bloom 
fall is the only 


roses can be 


can course a 


can be expected. The 
when Christmas 


ited by 


scason 


propag: division 


In cutting the flowers, be careful 


not to remove the leaves, for they 


perform the important function of 


manufacturing food for future growth 


Che blooms are lovely in combination 
hemlock or 


“vergrecn plants, 


any of the 


with pine, 


broad-leaved such 
as pachysandra, leucothoe and pieris 
If the frozen when they 
are gathered, 
water and keep them in a cool place 


flowers are 
plunge the stems in 
thaw out 


altifolius 
white 


until they 

Helleborus 
variety. It bears 
tinged with purplish-rose on the un 


derside of the pe tals. The 


nige? is the best 


large flowers 


larger and the 


of H 


i O¢ 
nig 7 


December 1953 


blooms are 


stems longer than those 





BETTER THAN FERTILIZER! 


CTIVO is amazingly useful conditioning 


4% BUILDING and BALANCING soils (which no chemical Road 
fertilizer can do!) whether you use it direct in soils, mulches Pa tin Carton 
hot —_ et or for making better compost quicker the odor 7 

n from garbage awdust or — B- 7: 35 to 40 sprays $3.75 
MONTH OF THE YEAR! ¢ omplete details free 70 to 80 sprays $6.50 
mom compost size, $1; 1350-1700 Ib. size $2 ‘so POSTPAID ; cat 
= ea aN Prepaid anywhere in the United 
her 
ne TTY BRECK’S, 401 Summer Street, 

Act V 0) Boston, Mass. SOILSERVICE, T. Y. SMITH 
P.O. Bax 131, Townsend, Mass Box 153, Rt. 2 Troutdale, Oregon 
















lous beauty 
and pleasure 
of rare blooms 
right in your 
own home the 
year ‘round! 
AUTOMATIC FEATURES! 
SURE RESULTS! 
Decorative, scientifically design- 
ed Terrace Greenhouse with 
thermostatic control, two auto- 
matic ventilators, handy watering 
from the outside, easy to open 
and close, electric light for illu- 
mination, luxurious redwood and 
aluminum frame, AC or DC elec- 
tric bottom heat. Absolutely per- 
fect for growing gorgeous flow- 
ers or plants—ony season—any 
weather! Exotic orchids, African 
violets, gloxinias, miniature roses, 


with your order 














vegetable and flower seeds, OLD COPPER MINE FARMS, INC. ATT. HANK BARNES i 
tubers, etc. Perfect gift at Christ- 4 & 0 2, Box 198-76 Ploinfield, N J ‘ 
mas or anytime! Absolutely ideal 4 | want the Terrace Greenhouse checked below ' 
for children, hobbyists and that § STANDARD mooEt @ $39.95 (with 6 free Oxalis bulbs) ! 
«8 DELUXE MODEL @ $59.95 (with free Orchid plant) ' 
someone who has everything! ,; ' 
g CHECK in full enclosed () you pay postoge ' 
CHRISTMAS DELIVERY GUARANTEED! 1 CHECK for $9.95 enclosed [-} I'll poy $5 per month until balonce is 8 
on orders Lest of the Minsissippi re 1 paid, PLUS postoge. $2.50 East of Mississippi, $5 West ' 
caived before Bec. Tied... om orders ‘ Please enclose gift card [/) ' 
West of the Mississippi before Der 20% ' 
Leal ' 
NAME ; 
; relmredtme ony, f ' 
6 exquisite Oxolis bulbs thot 

burst forth in glorious pink blooms, with each Stand. § STREET — ~- : 
ord model With the deluxe model you get a free # H 

genuine hybrid Cottleya Orchid Plont H city STATE 


ovtomatic watering and irrigation 
obout everything automatic so that you can roise the most beautiful blooms, seedlings, tubers, 


chids, violets, etc., right in your own home. | could go on for hours talking about the Ter 
race Greenhouse, but the proof of everything I've said lies in your trying it right in your 
own home yourself! Yes, you'll grow gorgeous flowers ond plonts as eosily os A-B-C with 
my book “How to Do Wonders With Your Terrcee Greenhouse” 






IF YOU LOVE FLOWERS 
AND BEAUTIFUL THINGS 


then get ready to fall in love with the Terrace Greenhouse! For yeors, my wife ond | 
have been developing this Hobby Greenhouse to the point where we think it's just about per- 
fect. We made it out of real California redwood (because it’s pretty ond won't rot) and rich, 
lasting aluminum. We designed o real minature Greenhouse ond loaded @ with everything 
to make indoor or outdoor flower and seedling roising a cinch! Imagine! Automatic ventilation 


automatic thermostat heat control yep, just 


o copy is included FREE 








MONEY 
BACK 

within 10 doys 
if not satisfied! 





STANDARD MODEL especially for ofricon violets, seeds, bulbs ond smolier plonts 
$39.95 


32” long = 16” wide « 21” high 





DELUXE MODEL especially for orchids and toll plants. 32” long « 18" wide » 27 


high 


$59.95 Prices vostpoid 
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| OLD COPPER MINE FARMS, 


i R. D. 2, Box 198-/6 
MC- picinfield, N. J. PL 5-2528 











POCKET 


MICROSCOPE 


ULTRA-MODERN 
OF GREAT VALUE 


This is truly an xceptionally fine 
metal 
ready 


Pe neil type 5 
always be 


Instrument 
barrel. Should 
for « quich 


The hidden secrets of NATURE 


when yo 


surprise and startle you 


see the exquisite beauty in your 
rose petals and stamens, while the 


red-spider and other minute 


sects on your plants are exciting 
en 
the 


and fascinating when seen 
larged 20 to 40 times, thru 
Pocket Microscope. 

20 power $3.50 (3 for $9.00 
power $4.50 (3 for $12.00 
Paid. No C.O.D 
back guarantee 


please 


A must for yourself 


A FINE GIFT FOR A FRIEND 


J. A. VAN KLEECK 


Horticultural Consultant 
1242 WEBB ROAD 
CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 


in 


40 


Mone 


es Ht’s Holly Time 


Again 





Glossy, green leaves with 








for energizing, 





| bright scarlet berries 

@ For your Home Decorations 

® For your Gift Packages 

@ For your Christmas Dinner 
Table 





Pride of Oregon Brand English Holly 


@ AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIF 
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‘The Home 


(sreenhouse 


Cornelius Ackerson 


Keyport, New Jersey 


RCH BELLS ring out the 


joy of Christmas in the frosty ai 


vhile the 


under its 


outdoor garden lies 
blanket of 


you step inside the 


dormant white, 


mut, when green- 
isc, the warm caress of a June day 


your erecting ~ 
This ability of a greenhouse to shut 
out the drab emptiness of winter and 


substitute the beauty and fragrance ol 


summer is perhaps the basic factor in 
hore yrecn- 


the purchase ol every 


house, with practically limitless possi- 


You might decide to grow as 


bilities 
many of the members of a given plant 
family as possible - you might try for a 


continuous display of color: or you 
might attempt to improve a particular 
pecies of plant by systematic crossing 


No matter take in 


greenhouse always 


path you 


what 
gardening, it will 
be intriguing 

Now plant growth is retarded be- 
ol the 
the sun in the northern hemisphere 1s 


the total 


cause shorter day. Even though 


closet to the earth, 


light 


ol photosynthesis, 


now 


“mount of which, through the 


process produces 
plant growth, is less than that received 
during the Now 

amount of fertilizer 


days all 


much more lnportant eflect on plant 


Surmimecr tempera- 


ture, the and the 


number of cloudy have a 


growth than during the favorable 
spring and fall growing pe riods 
Much has been written about that 


matter of temperature 


all important 

Calendulas that will thrive in a 45° I 
house will produce nothing but foliage 
at 70° | 
called crotons) will die if the tempera- 
length 


. while codiaeums (« ommonly 


ture drops below 60° F. for any 
of time. Many 
books give lists of plants suitable for 
different Yet 
nature is such that all of us who garden 


greenhouse gardening 


temperatures human 


under glass adjust the temperature to 


suit our favorites. Then, by trial and 


error, we select additional plants that 
under the con 


will live harmoniously 


ditions we can provide. It is surprising 
how wide a range of plant life can live 


happily together under on glass roof 


486 


It might be said that plants are more 
adaptable to change than the garden- 
ers who vTOW them 


Since is less growth at this 


there 
period, the requirements for ferulizer 
are less. A little experience in green- 


house gardening will indicate whether 


a plant has a good root system and is 
making active growth in the winter or 


whether it is in a dormant or semi- 


dormant condition. All of the many 


annuals which are commonly forced 


for winter-blooming are actively grow- 
ing and benefit by careful feeding with 
liquid or dry fertilizer 
Plants 


carnosa), 


your tavorite 


weeks such as the 


(Floya 


enter a dormant stage, so that feeding 


every two 


wax plant however, 
during this period will build up dan- 


Much 


this 


verous concentrations of salts 


less water is required during 
period and, during cloudy weather, it 
is better to delay watering until plants 
show a definite need for it 

Prior to the discovery of the fluo- 
rescent light, seed sowing in December 
was considered risky business. Now it 
IS possible to suspend two of the 48 
inch, 40-watt fluorescent lights, a foot 


apart and eight to 10 inches above seed 
flats 
trol 
perior seedlings can be grown, regard- 


With a suitable enclosure to con- 


temperature and humidity, su- 


less of the outside conditions. Such a 
unit can be built under a plant bench 
like mine or there is a unit available 
that can be placed anywhere space is 
available. 

The chief advantage of this method 
is the minimum amount of attention 
required. After planting the seeds, an 
inspection once a week is often all that 
is necessary until transplanting time. 
The U.S. D. A. has several pamphlets 
on this method of 
the 


either by 


growing seedlings. 
the 


chemicals or 


Sterilizing soil used in seed 
flats, 
by heating the soil in the oven for an 
300° F., will further reduce the 
hazards ol Blue 


(Didiscus caerulea), annual lark- 


steam, 


hour at 


seed SOWI1NY. lace 


flowet 
spur and annual babysbreath can be 
December for growing 


sown in early 


December 


and 


January 


Sketch from Photo of 


Author’s Greenhouse 


na 50° F. greenhouse after the sum- 


mer-started finished 


\pril 
the 


annuals have 


blooming. These will bloom in 


May 


spring flowering bulbs for attractive 


and and fill in nicely with 
arrangements. 

In early January, perennials such as 
delphiniums and annual double pe- 
tunias, can be started for blooming in 
then 


the end of 


June. Pansies started will be 


ready to set outdoors by 
April. If you want to build up a good 
stock of gloxinia tubers at little cost, 
try growing them from seed started in 
at all hard to 


Vn d-sized 


January. They are not 


Start, and you will have 
plants in bloom in four-inch pots next 
summer, with much heavier blooming 
from the tubers in succeeding years 
Be sure to get only hybrid seed, and 
remember to kee p the leaves dry, but 
never let the roots dry out. 

In the April issue, | mentioned th 
use of poinsettias with white pompon 
chrysanthemums for a beautiful cut 
flower arrangement. If the stems of the 
poinsettias are burned in a gas flame 
just after they are cut, the milky 


sealed in and the red leaves, 


Sap 


will be 


are not flowers but actually 


bracts, will remain stiff. After- 


which 
flower 
ward the stems can be placed in water 
I have had them last in the house for 
over a week when treated this way 
This is the season that tests the ability 
of the greenhouse gardener for, unless 
space was properly planned, there will 
be bare spots at a time when flowers in 
bloom are needed most. This is where 
and 
rescue, Plants of delphinium, aquilegia 


(columbine), digitalis (foxglove) and 


bulbs perennials come to_ the 


other perennials can be brought in 
from outdoors, either as potted plants 
that have been carried in a coldframe 
or as plants dug from the open ground 
These plants can be transplanted to 
the benches in a 50° house or the pots 
can be buried up to the rims in the 


bench. Either way, the flowers can he 


forced months ahead of their: normal 


blooming period. If the plants are kept 


in the greenhouse and planted out 
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For Fall Planting 


TULIPS, DAFFODILS 
NARCISSI, HYACINTHS 
CROCUS 


and Many Other Varieties of 
BULBS, TUBERS, etc., 
of deJAGER'S Renowned Superior 
Quality at Moderate Prices. 


SENT PREPAID IN THE UNITED STATES 


deJAGER has specialized in produc- 
ing Super Quality Holland Bulbs for 
nearly 85 years. We are glad to 
inform you that the deJAGER Bulb crop {} | 
this year was one of our finest, both 
in quality and size. 
















| 
t 
Send today for deJAGER'S FREE Wj 
88-page 1953 Illustrated Catalog \ 


offering the Best of the New Introduc- 
tions and Standard Varieties. 


i) > 
G . de Gage: & Sons. Inc. 
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ORLYT GREENHOUSE $395 
DOUBLES YOUR GARDEN RESULTS 


the answer to your dream of a thoroughly 
well-designed and constructed greenhouse that 
gives professional results. Precision-built by the 
world’s largest manufacturers of estate green 
houses. $395 buys the 10 by 1! ft. Orlyt pictured 
Others from $175 to $780. Choice of slanted or 
straight sides and Lean-to greenhouses. Founda 
tion, benches, avtomatic heat and ventilation extra 
but reasonably priced like the greenhouse 


D-70 


Here's 


Write for Free Booklet Ne 





f 
r 


LORD & BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON N.Y . DES PLAINES ILL. 





e 4). completely fumigates a 
HOBBY GREENHOUSE 


~ 
“oth te 


& ie a up to 12’ x 25’ in area with 
“ 4y PARATHION 
\'| S-M-O-K-E 
in the 


Fulex Parathion Fumigator 
{ ef hior 





Parathion Is Best for Most Insects 


No wed t ir 2.000 greenhouse 
) stor wth hobby and commer 
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ee ve 
FULLER SYSTEM, INC. 


4 or i Mt 
rma 


c f ¢ e 


* WOBURN, MASS. 
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after frost danger has ended, they can 
be forced every veat 

Perhaps the greatest return in flow- 
ers can be obtained from forced bulbs, 
for they can be planted rather close 
Ireesias are of the most 


bulls for the 0) | 


together one 


Satistactory grecn- 


house, because they start growing as 
soon as they are planted I usually 
plant the litthke corms in the fall in 


four-inch flats and place them in the 


coldframe until they can be planted 
directly in the 


until the middle of December. Gladi- 


bench or in flats up 


olus corms can also be planted in a 


} 


bench, four 


They 


require headroom, staking and a lot of 


with the corms three or 


inches apart in rows a foot apart 
moisture at the roots. Corms planted 
in December and January will flowet 
in April and May little 


members of the iris family that can be 


Ixias are 


handled like grape hyacinths but, un- 
like them, the stems are long enough so 
that the two-toned, bell-like flowers go 
well in a mixed bouquet 

bulbs will do better if 
the 


unless 


Easter thes 
are left 


February 


out in coldframe until 


for, you purchas« 


specially prepared bulbs, the root 


systems will not be sufficiently devel- 
oped to produce good flowers. Amary]- 
lis bulbs are about as foolproof as 
possible, and the flowers are as spec- 


tacular as the prices asked for them 


Fruits for Birds from page 177 


however, is the arrow-wood viburnum 


(Viburnum dentatum), which grows to 
15 feet tall and develops small, black 


hold the 


These berries are 


fruit which during winter 


eaten by 35 species 


of birds, including the rose-breasted 
grosbeak, purple finch, pine grosbeak, 
flicker, 
robin and bluebird 

Shrubs which 


here are the sumacs, all of which pre- 


waxwing, catbird, thrasher, 


also deserve notice 


sent berries for winter bird feeding 


Although they 


food. 


are usually considered 


as “famine” migrating thrushes 
berries when other 
food is readily available. Nevertheless, 


red fruit of the sumac is an 


feed upon sumac 
the hairy 
lnportant source ol winter sustenance, 
and is taken by 33 species of birds, in- 
cluding the bluebird, robin, thrasher, 
catbird, cardinal, finches and phoebe 

Ihe list of desirable plantings which 
produce fruits adhering in the winter 
is much longer, and may include coni- 
fers which offer food to grosbeaks and 
crossbills, black-gum that serves as a 
over 20 species ol 


source of food for 


birds or birches which provide seed 


for goldfinches, redpolls and siskins 








EUROPE 
for $1571 


[ue rinusy of tatlor-made rout- 
for travel with a small 
all horticulturally 


ings 
group, 
minded, and hostessed by Mrs 
Emily Henry Bush, instructor 
lecturer in color photography 
Sail April 14 aboard the Queen 
Mary, cabin class; for England, 
Holland, picture-town Rothen 
the scenic 


the 


burg in Germany 
beauties of Switzerland; 
wonders of Italian Antiquity; 
French Rivieras; 


Italian and 


Avignon, Cahors to stay at a 


real Castle for two days. 

from there to Pau in the foot 
hills of the Pyrenees, ulti 
mately Paris, arriving New 


York June 1 


For further details, call or write 


METROPOLITAN 


Travel Service, Inc. 


John Hancock Building, Boston, Mass. 


Liberty 2-0720 














FLOWER 


COLOR CHART 


in kexcellent 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


This Revised N.ELGLS chart has 
been used by 10,000) people 
is by all odds the simplest, the handiest 
and the most useful Color Chart for garden 


over this 


work 


Vhis chart is the standard by which all 
gladiolus classification work was 
done feggthe American Gladiolus Nomen- 
elature and Basic Classification. It is used 
for the National Gladiolus Classification 
List all being allocated by 
their colors 


color 


Varieties 


Several different national flower socie- 
ties use this chart officially it is official 
for many Garden Clubs Judging 
Schools and flower arrangement courses 


and 


you want a simple 
blocks you 
Phis 


bor your garden 
chart this has 108 color 
ean approximately place other colors 
is easy to handle 


For art work this chart has been well 


received it has industrial uses also 


Mounted $2.25 postpaid 
With Complete Instructions 
Lnmounted, $1.25 


We recommend Mounted 


N. E. GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 
Room 12, Horticultural Hall 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 

















Plant Buyers 


GUIDE 
By EDWIN F. STEFFER 
ee ee eee $7.50 


lists 441 sources for specifi 

shrubs, trees, perennials, annuale POSTPAID 
und bulbs. It is the only accurate 
snd complete book of its kind in print. If you 
want to know where to find it, the Gore will 
tell you where it can be purchased. Why nut 


wider your copy today 
HORTICULTURE 
Rook Department 


HORTICULTURAL HALI 
Boston 15, Mass. 





M0) Mase. Avenue 
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The hardy American Holly (liex 
Opaca) grows almost everywhere 
Its green leaves and red berries 
add a brave, gay touch to your 
garden through the winter 
SPECIAL OFFER: 
4 females (red berries) 
2 males (for pollen) 
(from 3 in. pots) 
6 for $7.50 postpaid 
ORDER NOW: We will ship at proper time for 
spring planting 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


n =) 
_— 
Fa 





Dept. 414, HIGHLANDS, N. J. 


SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 


Our illustrated catalogue, sent on 
describes the less usual 





request, 

flowers, alpines, bulbs, shrubs, con- | 

servatory exotics and the like | 
PEARCE SEED CO. 

Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 


r NEW LILY CATALOG & 


NEW LILY CATALOG 


Complete listing of Lilies for fall and spring 
planting. Send 10c in coin or stamps for 
your copy today 


Walter Warr Gardens 


‘. Box 38-H Boring, Oregon 
RAMMAMAMMAMMMRMMMMIMRIM 


plants, garden flowers, vegetables. shrubs 
and lawn Feeds instantly if dealer con't 
‘ 


HYDROPONIC CHEM. CO., Copley, Ohio, USA 





THE CAMELLIA 


its Culture and Nomenclature 

eady January ! da 
urged. Japane 1 

eties and #y 

“Camellia RK 

Resear omm et 
e Cametiia Review, published cig! m 
th membersh $5.00. Cametiia Seed trom 

ngton Botanic Gardens, $4.00 per hundred; $1.00 to 

members. Southern California Camellia Society, 

40H N. San Rafael Ave., Pasadena 2, California 











FREE New Catalog 


NEW PLANTS-NEW VARIETIES- NEW GARDEN IDEAS 
Exclusive! Many rare garden plants you won't find 
elsewhere. Flowering trees——3-IN-1 dwarf fruits— 
“Lifetime” roses. Unusual European novelties. WRITE 


STERN'S NURSERIES 


DEPT. H + GENEVA, N.Y 


Clippings from 


— 


Mass. Federation Officers 
The following are the newly 
officers of the Garden Club Federation of 
Massachusetts: president, Mrs. John C 
Vosoff; first vice-president, Mrs, Carleton 
W. Bullard; second vice-president, Mrs. 
Laura E. Benedict; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Paul B. Sargent; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Edward L. Werner; treasurer, 


Mrs. Frank M 


elec ted 


2 
2enton 


Pilgrimage to Mexico 

Ihe Texas Garden Clubs, Inc., will 
conduct its 20th Annual Home and Gar- 
den Pilgrimage to Mexico City, February 

16. The group will start out from San 
Antonio and in addition to gardens and 
homes to be visited in Mexico City, sight- 
secing will include Cuernavaca, Taxco 
and Xochimilco. For information write 
Mrs. Ben G. Oneal, 2201 Miramar Street, 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 


10,000 Bulbs for Cranbrook 

lo mark the golden anniversary of the 
acquisition of the property for the Cran- 
brook Institutions at Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan, 10,000 daflodil bulbs were do- 
nated by friends of the six cultural institu- 
tions. These bulbs will bloom in various 
shades of yellow in mid-May when the 
gardens of Cranbrook House will open to 
the public for the season. Bulbs were 
means of a six-inch augur 


planted by 
drill so that the 


adapted to an electric 


turf was not damaged 


Christmas Greens Sale 

The annual Christmas Greens Sale of 
the New England Farm and Garden Asso- 
ciation will be held at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, December 10-11 This is the 
bazaar to which country women from all 
over New England send wreaths, garlands 
and other Christmas greens to be deco- 
Decorations to be 
sold will balls, 


tiny sequin wreaths and large four-foot 


rated and marketed 
include English kissing 
wreaths, adorned with unusual cones and 
seed pods, for public buildings. Mrs 
Roger S. Warner and Mrs. Homer Sweet 
will be in charge of tree and table orna- 
ments, stocking gifts, packaged candies 
and small favors. Co-chairmen for the 
Sale are Mrs. Urbain Robert, Mrs. W. 
Edgar Crosby and Mrs. John H. Cun- 


ningham 


CLUBS and 
SOCIETIES 


Tour of European Gardens 
Mr. E. K. Thomas, Executive Director 


, of the Rhode Island Horticultural Society, 


will conduct the 1954 European Spring 
Garden ‘Tour, sailing from New York on 
April 15 and returning on June 9. Gardens 
and points of interest to be visited will in- 


| clude Holland, Belgium, Paris and the 


Chateaux Country, also the London area 
and counties of Devon and Somerset in 


England. For information write to the 


Jean Berke Travel Service, 516 Fifth Ave., 


New York 36, N. Y 
Wild Flower Society Meeting 

The annual meeting of the New England 
Wild Flower Preservation Society will be 
held on Thursday, January 7, at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston. Following — the 
business meeting and a review of the 
Society’s activities during the past year, 
Richard Borden will give an illustrated 
lecture entitled “Camera Gunning For 
Wildlife’ at 2 o’clock. Members of the 
Wild Flower Society and the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society are invited 


About the Land Down Under 

Dr. Harriet Creighton, professor of 
botany at Wellesley College, will initiate 
the winter lecture series of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society with a koda- 
chrome-illustrated lecture on ‘The Plants 
of Australia.’ Dr. Creighton, who has just 
completed a year of study of the plants of 
this smallest continent, will give her talk 
on Thursday, January 10, at 8 P.M. at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston. 
Visits to Florida Gardens 

Florida’s beautiful flower-filled gardens 
will be visited in the 14-day Tour of 
Florida Gardens to be conducted by Mary 
Noble and Hamilton Mason, well-known 
horticulturists of Florida, from January 
24 to February 6. For details write the Jean 
Berke Travel Service, 516 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36, N. 7 
Biography of Dr. Bailey 

Dr. George H. M. Lawrence, Director 
of the Bailey Hortorium, who is writing 
a biography of Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey, 
would like to hear from anyone having 
letters written by Dr. Bailey from years 
1900-1903 or anyone with personal recol- 
lections of events shared with him between 
1900-1935. Kindly address correspondence 
to Dr. Lawrence, Cornell University, 


Ithaca, New York. 
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to HOLLAND — BELGIUM — FRANCE — ENGLAND 
from New York April 15th, returning by Air June 3rd, by ship June 9th 





... @ tour of surprises all 
along the way. Our color 
snapshots from each garden 
we visited are just amazing, 
and a constant reminder of 
our delightful trip. 


S. C. R. 
Cleveland, Ohio 











Endorsed by The Rhode Island Horticultural Society 


all the famous flower shows in western 
Europe . . . the KEUKENHOF ESTATE in 
Holland, one of the largest permanent 
outdoor flower and bulb shows in the 
world . . . the noted CHELSEA FLOWER 
SHOW in England, a great colorful array 
of flowers in both greenhouses and gar- 
dens ... PRIVATE nurseries and gardens 
not ordinarily open to view by European 
visitors. Travel through them all by de- 
luxe private motor coach. 


VIA AIR: KiM—BOAC—TWA—PAA—SABENA—AIR FRANCE 
plus tax 
$ all expenses N. Y. to N. Y. 


SHIP: S.S. MAASDAM, HOLLAND AMERICAN LINE 


plus tax 
$ all expenses N. Y. to N. Y 


December 1953 


Under personal leadership of 


Dr. ERNEST K. THOMAS 

Executive Secretary, Rhode Island Horticultural Society, Di- 
rector, American Horticultural Council, Fellow, Royal Horti- 
cultural Society of London, former Administrator, Rhode Island 
State Forests and Parks, authority, photographer, author and 
lecturer. 

Dr. Thomas is available for lectures with slides to small, 
interested groups. Won't you write us for more information? 


han Conke chavell Seenice INC. 


516 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


EXCITING COMPLETE ITINERARY IF YOU MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


JEAN BERKE TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send detailed itinerary and complete information on 
your 1954 Spring Garden Tour 


Name 


Address 


Number of persons in party 








The ABCs of Gloxinia-Growing 


F YOU LIKE dramatic color eflects 
flowers borne proluse ly amid soft, 
you'll like 


vloxinias! Here are house plants that 


elvety-green leaves 
conn ind Size shapes and colors to 
please the most imaginative indoor 
rardeners. Best of all, once you under- 
stand their needs, you will find them 
easily adapted to your window garden 
Gloxinias grow from solid tubers 
which are sold at seed stores, plant 
counters, florists and specialty houses 
Do not limit yourself to the conven- 
tional older varieties. The more color- 
ful hybrids are as easily grown and fat 
more beautiful 
I hese are the basic requirements for 
vrowing gloxinias successfully 
| Rich friable soll 
(sood drainage 
». Night temperatures, 6 to 68 
Io: day te mperatures, 70° to 75° 1 
+. Humidity count not less than 45 
Last southeast or south win- 
dows for wintertime growing 
\ northeast window in a light 
room will do perfectly lor sum- 
mer-grown gloxinias, but it does 
not let in enough light in the 
winter 
Ihe type of gloxinia you pick out 
will perhaps depend som«e what on the 
amount of your garden budget. The 
old reliables such as the purple and 
white I mpero William or the red and 


| rederi k, \ iolac Ca 


purchased for 


white Emperor 
ind Tigrina can be 
bout SO cents apiece The elegantly- 
waved, fluted, brilliantly-colored and 
generously-proportioned new hybrids 
cost from one to five dollars per tuber 
Che older hybrids have a floral tube 
ipproximately one and one-half inches 
long and five well-spac ( d pe tals: newer 
varieties have six to 10 or 12 petals 
flaring from a wide bowl 

Your gloxinia will grow in any ap- 
proved African violet mixture How- 
ever, if you prefer to mix your Own, 
here is a basic recipe: one part each of 
peatmoss, well-rotted leafmold, rich 


v inde rn loam ind cle in sand \ tea- 


490 





spoonful of bonemeal to a_ five-inch 
pot of soil is a valuable addition 

I like to be on the safe side and use 
partially-sterilized soil for potting 
There are several chemical prepara- 
tions that prove effective, or soil can 
be sterilized by heating it through in 
an oven. If you are placing it in a shal- 
low pan, set the heat guide at 200° 
and bake the soil for one-half hour 
Soil in deep pans or two-pound coffee 
cans should be baked about two hours 
at 200°. If you fear the loss of ‘“‘grow- 
ing’’ bacteria through sterilizing, add a 
teaspoonful of soil activator to each 
four-inch pot of sterilized soil before 
planting tubers or other kinds of house 
plants in it 

One and one-half to two-inch tubers 
(average size) will mature and flower 
in four or five-inch pots. Soak the pot 
at least 24 hours before planting time 
Place an inch of drainage material in 
the bottom and fill with soil to about 
an inch and one-half from the pot rim. 
Settle the tuber in the center and sift 
another one-half inch of soil around 
and over it. If you have had failures 
due to tuber rot, be stingy with the 
amount of soil you sift over the tuber. 
You will find it best to be able to see 


the top of the tuber when you look in 


the pot. Set the planting in a pan of 


warm wate! and, when the topsoil 
feels thoroughly moistened, place the 
planting in an east, southeast or south 
window. New leaves generally appear 
in two weeks, but a few refuse to show 
life for a month or six weeks. Be sparing 
with water during this revival period 
Actually, when dormancy 1s over, 
most tubers will sprout in dry soil. 
After the leaves are about an inch 
long, it is well to sift enough soil into 
the pot to cover the exposed portion 
of the tuber. 

How, when and where to water al- 
ways poses a problem to the beginner. 
It would be ideal if some successful 
grower would produce a_ formula 
stating exact amounts of water to use 
to bring a two-inch tuber planted in a 


Peggie Schulz, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


five-inch pot into bloom in three or 
four months. However, conditions 
vary so much in individual homes that 
it is impossible to lay down hard and 
fast watering rules. During cloudy 
weather your plants will not use as 
much water as during bright weather 
Gloxinias grown in cool (68° F.) will 
not need watering as often as those 
grown in warm (75° F.) rooms. If you 
have killed other plants by overwater- 
ing, let the leaves on your gloxinia 
assume a slightly limp appearance 
before administering more water. Then 
water with room temperature wate 
from top or bottom until the soil is 
thoroughly soaked. Do not water again 
until the soil feels dry to the touch. I 
use warm water drawn from the taps 
for my plants and they are a fine, 
healthy lot. Should you splash wate 
on the leaves, take time to blot it off 
or keep the plant out of the sun until 
the water has evaporated. Sun plus 
water on leaves soon makes an un- 
attractive plant. 

Under good conditions, gloxinias 
grow rapidly and you will perhaps 
note tiny buds forming in the crown or 
leaf axils in six weeks. In another six 
weeks some of these buds will break 
open into glorious flowers. If your 
plant grows taller than you wish, it 
is not an odd variety merely a 
plant that is not receiving as much 
sunlight as it should. If it is really un- 
gainly, pinch it back to the last two 
leaves and within a short time a sturdy 
new shoot will emerge from the tuber 
When this happens, clip off the old 
stalk, and give your plant a favored 
place in the sun to make it grow into 
a symmetrical beauty 

After gloxinias have started into 
active growth, it is advisable to ad- 
minister bi-weekly feedings of liquid 
fertilizer. These feedings should be 
continued until the plant has finished 
flowering. After the last bud has 
opened, you have a choice as to what 
to do with your plant. You can cut it 

See page 195 
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Pot Plants 


can point up 
color schemes 


us’ as you habitually use flowers 
J in table settings to accent or com 
plement certain colors in your china 
or glass, so flowering plants can be 
used to point up color schemes in 
our rooms ry a grouped plant 
ine of yellow, red rose salmon 
blue or whatever tone you want to 
bring out in your chintz, draperies 
or rug You may even want to fill 
t white wire plant stand with masses 
of ilmon-colored patience plants 
vhicl re pe it that color in yout slip 
vers. On perhap a single Christ 
nas begonia, as shown at the right 
can concentrate into one cozy cornell 
the cheery not of rose in the wall! 


iper of vour living room 








“NAN VERYONE knows that a 
garden is much more 
attractive when groups 


of one color are massed to 


gether instead of being scat 
tered throughout the border 
One of the cardinal rules fon 
flower arrangers is, “Don't 
spot your colors so that the 
eye darts from one place 
to another in your arrange 
ment.’’ The same thing 
is true in using flowering 
plants in your home. Con 
sider the places they are to 
occupy, and buy only those 
colors which will combine 
with the colors of your room 
In the illustration at the left, 
the author has chosen an un- 
used fireplace in her home 
as a setting for a group of 
flowering plants and foliage 
types. Hyacinths, daffodils, 
tulips, a pink azalea and sev 
eral kinds of begonias have 
been grouped in tiers to cre 
ate a striking accent against 
the old blue tiled fireplace 





ecorate with House Plants 


ELL-GROWN and _ well-placed 
house plants can contribute 
and beauty to 
your than other 


cessorv. And it doesn’t matter in the 


more charm 


home any one ac- 


whether home is. strictly 


traditional or simply ot 


least your 
modern o1 
handsomely furnished. House plants, 
like flowers, bring an air of gaiety and 
life not attained by any other means 

How, then, do we go about using 
plants dramatically? The first thing to 
consider is the places available for 
plants. Much of your success or failure 
depends on just where your plants are 
used. If you have sunny windows, then 
you can concentrate on flowering 
plants, vines and bulbs, for flowers and 
sun are almost synonymous. If, on the 
other hand, light but not direct sun is 
then 
those plants which will succeed in 


there 


all you have to offer, choose 


light alone. Fortunately, are 


many handsome specimens which 
thrive under these conditions. 
Window sills, of course, are by no 
means the only places where plants 
can be enjoyed. Side tables, coffee 
tables, mantels and wall brackets are 
all excellent choices for vines and trail- 
ers, as well as for plants which do not 
require direct sun, Ignoring this im- 
portant principle is one of the main 
pitfalls in successful indoor planting 
In many modern houses areas for 
plants are often included in the build- 
ing plans. These places may be long 
window boxes of brick, stone or wood 
brick-walled 


spaces in the floor. In either case they 
metal. If 


across a glass wall or 


are lined with non-rusting 
you are planning something like this, 
to insure good drainage they should be 
filled with stones or gravel for several 
inches before soil is added. A better 
way, however, is to fill the entire sec- 
tion with pebbles, obtainable from 
your florist, and then sink your potted 
plants to their rims. This method is 
cleaner and provides better humidity 
and perfect drainage. Also, if a plant 


Ie woks 


without any digging which would dis 


sick, it can be easily removed 
turb the roots of other plants 
One 


If a radiator dominates your best win- 


more word about placement 


December 1953 


Ruth Gannon, Woodbury, Connecticut 


Author of Decorating with House Plants 


dow for plants, simply cover the top 
with a sheet of asbestos. Then have a 
piece of plywood cut to size with a 
the 


inches 


short flange all around to cover 


asbestos. A copper tray two 
deep can then be made to fit over the 
entire top. If this is filled with pebbles 
which are kept moist, not only is the 
drying effect of the radiator mini- 
mized, but the plants actually receive 
extra humidity on which most of them 
thrive. Of course, trailing vines should 
not be used in this location for the 
leaves would dry out rapidly. 

Scale is another important factor to 
consider in decorating with plants. On 
small tables a large plant would be out 
of scale, and the reverse is true also 
room, one good-sized 
(Monstera de- 


cut 


In a modern 
as ceriman 


interestingly 


plant, such 
liciosa), with its 


leaves, can often be effectively used 
against a large stone fireplace or to 
dominate a corner. Try grouping to- 
gether six or eight smaller plants on a 
table or a brick floor. In other words, 
particularly for larger areas, a mass 
effect is what is needed. 

Harmonious color combination 
plays an important role in any deco- 
rating sche me. Green, of course, blends 
with all « rs. For this reason foliage 
plants, mosi of which are green, com- 
bine happily with all color plans 

During 


have an abundant supply of primroses 


the winter, florists usually 
Do not buy the magenta-colored ones 
to use in rooms accenting red or rose 
tones, unless color discords do not af- 
fect you. Some of the vibrant tones of 
cineraria can be very disturbing in a 
On the other 
carefully, they can be most pleasing 

With the 
indoor gardens 
the 


developing 


room. hand, if chosen 


tremendous interest in 
that 
country, 


EXIStS today 


throughout plantsmen 


are many new types 


‘These are bred to withstand the heat 
and dry air of most homes. There is a 
wealth of beautiful material available 
need to fall back on the 


only 


You do not 
ubiquitous snake plant (whose 
asset is that you cannot kill it), rubber 
plant or the common climbing philo- 
dendron. Many other plants will be 
snd do a far better 


rov 


JUSL aS easy to 4 


You 


you, 


job from the decorating angle. 
will have, or can get for 


of the newer fascinating 


florist 
types 
(See 


many 


exactly suited to your needs 


pages 442 and 454 in the November 


issue of Horticulture.) 

As with the plants themselves, there 
is now a wide choice of handsome con- 
tainers. They may be of pottery, brass, 
copper, silver, wrought-iron, tole ot 
plastic. Charming pot holders come 
from France, England, Spain; Italy 
and the Scandinavian countries, as 


well as from our own manufacturers 
Oftentimes your favorite antique shop 


will old 


copper tea kettles, buckets, ironstone 


have Sugal bowls, brass or 


ware or other items which may be 


charming as plant containers. Try 
filling an 


begonias or foliage plants or whatever 


antique soup tureen with 


your favorite may be 
stands are to le 


Authentic 


Circular plant 


found in many materials 


reproductions of wrought-iron with 


arms will youl 


African 


choice plants. For modern decor, you 


movable spotlight 


collection of violets or other 


might prefer a medel of spun alumi- 
num with revolving shelves so that all 


Phen 


there are stands of plywood in natural 


plants get their share of sun. 


finish which can be stained or painted 


any color. Tiered stands holding a 


number of plants come in attractive 
wire models painted white, Old ones 
are usually of wood 

your home with a 


If you examine 


critical eye, you will discover many 


places on walls, tables and in windows 
where the addition of house plants 


add 


Recently in a 


could much distinction and 


charm. very formal 
home I saw a large, oval hall window 


The 


wrought- 


that was most diflicult to curtain 
had attached 
iron brackets completely around the 


owner single 


window. Spider plants, with thei 


graceful trailers, hung from each 


bracket and made an enchanting pat- 


tern against the vlass, both from the 


a 


inside as We ll As the outside >») USINY 


your imagination and choosing care 


fully those plants which will do well 


where wanted, youl home Can lyer- 


come infinitely more attractive 
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Keep Your Copies of 
HORTICULTURE 


for Quick and Easy Reference 


IN A HANDSOME, GREEN, CUSTOM-STYLED BINDER 
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HORTICULTURE ATTRACTIVELY LETTERED IN GOLD 


Made of heavy drill weight imitation leather, 12!5’ x 


9”; it has a stiff board backing, square corners, and 
multiple mechanisms with wires for each of the 12 issues. 


Keeps a year’s subscription intact 
Makes it easy to refer to back numbers 


Becomes a permanent record for your library 
Provides easy and convenient use of your favorite 


garden magazine 
sop rt |) 
Postpaid 


\ year’s subscription to HorTicULTURE and a multiple 
binder make an excellent Christmas Gift for only $5.00 
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HORTICULTURE BINDER 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


¥ 
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f 

Check here % 
Please send me a binder. $2.50 enclosed, ¥ 
Please send me a binder and enter my subscription to Horricuvrure ¥ 
4 

¥ 
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g 
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magazine, $5.00 enclosed. 
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Native Greens 
in Commerce 


VERY WINTER, as the Christmas holi- 
days arrive, numerous complaints are 
received at the office of the New Eng- 

land Wild Flower Preservation Society 
from nature lovers who are troubled over 
the increasingly lavish display of laurel and 
other native evergreens in the decoration 
of churches and public buildings of various 
sorts. As a result, with the backing of the 
Massachusetts Conservation Council, the 
Society has made an attempt to learn to 
what extent conservation practices may 
perhaps be disregarded in gathering them. 

[he commercial gathering of native 
evergreens is essentially a depression indus- 
try carried on seasonally by elderly or 
“back country” people who have little 
other means of support. Because it is their 
livelihood, these “pickers”, for the most 
part, have learned to use care in collecting 
the greens so that the source of supply 
does not become exhausted after a season 
or two. The nature lover should not look 
upon such activities with disfavor but 
should acquire the attitude of a real con- 
servationist who understands that true 
conservation means proper use of natural 
resources including native plants. 

The following rules should be followed 


in gathering greens 


1. Never break off evergreen branches; 


use a sharp knife or cutters 


. Cut berry-bearing holly — twigs 
about a foot long, cutting just out- 
side a bud or leaf where a new 


branch may form 


3. Never destroy the symmetry of a 
tree when removing branches. 
Never top an evergreen tree; its 
growth is stopped so that it cannot 


become a fine specimen. 


. Never pull up long runners of the 
various running evergreens. Clip 
short pieces here and there. Never 
pull up any evergreen so that the 
roots are damaged. 


». Cut Christmas trees only from areas 
where they would become too 
crowded if left to develop. 


. When cutting any evergreen, re- 
member that ycu are pruning to 
improve the future growth. 


7, Encourage the planting of unusual 
evergreens in private gardens as a 
source of decorative material. 

8. Obtain permission of the land 
owner before collecting on prop- 
erty not your own. 

Learn what Conservation really 
means. Help your utmost to teach 
it to others, and our native plants 
will be with us to use and to enjoy 


for generations to come 


KATHRYN S. TAYLOR 


HORTICULTURE 
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FOR LASTING PLEASURE — 


Give GARDEN BOOKS céco Christmas 


MAKE YOUR OWN MERRY 
CHRISTMAS .. 0. cceee $2.50 
by Anne Wertsner—A friendly, 
practical book, full of ideas for 
holiday decorations. Numerous help- 
ful sketches. 


GLOXINIAS—AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM.......... $2.95 
by Peggie Schulz—Helpful and 
practical, it covers all phases of 
culture and care. Four color illus- 
trations. 


WILDFLOWERS FOR YOUR 
ca: b:5: 6b a marae ak $4.95 
by Helen S. Hull—Amazingly com- 
plete, it treats of care, use, propa- 
gation, soils, collecting, mainte- 


nance. 63 drawings, 8 color plates. 





4. 


a 
ike VE. 
| bit) Howers 


} for your Garden 


AMERICA’S GARDEN BOOK 
(EEO ROE EWERER EOS $4.50 
by L. & J. Bush-Brown—A useful 
garden reference book for amateurs 
valued for its complete coverage. 


5. THE FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
CRARPIOUE 6 0 vs cccceses $1.00 
by Helen Van Pelt Wilson—En- 
gagement book with 52 inspiring 
flower arrangement photos. Cher- 
ished gift book. 

Gs Ts os nebo saaee $6.75 
by H. Harold Hume— Authoritative 
and complete, it treats all kinds of 
holly for gardens. Lavishly_ illus- 
trated. 

7. HOUSE PLANTS—EVERYDAY 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED BY 
eer $1.50 
Ideally suited for all who enjoy 
house plants. 


FIRST BOOK OF PLANTS 
KVeKShA CS SECS CL NORTE $1.75 
A delightfully informative children’s 
book on the plant world. Pleasingly 
illustrated. 


9. 


10 


12. 


13. 









if 





MODERN GARDENING .$3.50 
by P. P. Pirone—Scientific ad- 
vances in gardening discussed for 
the amateur. Leaf-feeding, chemi- 
cals, kindred subjects. 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO TREES 
AND SHRUBS.......... $4.00 
by Arthur H. Graves—Includes na- 
tive and introduced kinds in the 
northeast. Superb drawings make 
it practical and easy to use. 


HOME ORCHID GROWING 
Sis Dike Ace al are wae $6.50 
by Rebecca T. Northen— Written 
for the amateur who enjoys grow- 
ing orchids. Comprehensive and 
most useful handbook. 


THE GARDEN OF BELLFLOW- 
SPP TTT Teer $5.00 
by L. H. Bailey—A complete story 
of a delightful group of garden 
plants by the dean of gardeners. 


GARDEN ENEMIES..... $3.50 
by Cynthia Westcott— Practical ap- 
proach to control of pests. Handy 
volume with washable cover. Well 
planned, easy to use. 





Horticulture’s Book Dept. DE 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Please send books circled to me. 


Please send books circled direct to my friends 
(Reader please atiach names and addresses of your friends). 


| Check or 





Street 





| money order enclosed. Books sent postage free 






Books 
by Number 6 7 8 9 
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WREATHES ‘~) CENTER-DIECES 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


MAKE THEM 
FROM GENUINE 
MAINE EVERGREENS 


~ 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


$1.50 POSTPAID-COD $1.50 2s POSTAGE 


ALSO UNTRIMMED WREATHES, FESTOONING, ETC. 
WRITE FOR FREE LIST OF DECORATING MATERIALS 


MAINE EVERGREENS 
BOX 204¢ BRYANT POND, MAINE 








Frost & Higgins Co. 


The Care of Trees since 1896 


® Landscaping 

® Big Tree Moving 

® Rare Trees and Shrubs 

®@ Pruning Bracing & Cabling 
® Cavity Work Spraying 

® Aero-fertile Tree Feeding 


AR 5-1410 


20 Mill Street Arlington, Mass. 











SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
PERFECT GARDEN LABELS 


Lead pencil markings 
permanent 


Really reliable, Millions 
in satistactory use Beau 
tiful grav-green color 
blends with garden picture 

Five Style for Border, 
Rock Garden, Show Gar 
den also Tie-on and Pot 
Labels 


HOWARD HAMMITT 
13 Lewis St., Hertford 3, Conn. 
DEALERS PLEASE INQUIRE 














HOW TO 


ATTRACT BIRDS 


Many birds will come bed 
if you will offer them 
this feeder. Only $1.50 
postpaid, stocked with 
seed and BIRD AT 
TRACTOR. Wonder 
ful Christmas presents 
Send a postcard for 
Folder E, 37 photos of 
many different feeders 
perfect feeding trays 
and absolutely squirrel 
proof stations. Tested 
wild bird seed and 
foods, based on 40 
years of experience 


Mail a card today 


PINE SISKINS 


ee aon 


Bird Attractors 
2097 Perry Road 
NORWALK, CONN. 





Also Snow Blow- 
Riding Tractors 
ev 


wr ’ 
EsheimanCo 
@ Light St., 
Baito-2, Ma 
333 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicageo-1 " 
7070 Hollywood Biva 
Los Anceles 28. Cai 








COMING EVENTS 


Dec. 7-11. Philadelphia. Christmas Show, 
Penna. Horticultural Soc., 389 Sub- 
urban Station Bldg 

Dec. 10-11. Boston. Christmas Greens Sale, 
New England Farm and Garden Assoc 

Dec. 10-11. Nashville, Tenn. Annual meet- 
ing, Tenn. State Horticultural Soc 
Andrew Jackson Hotel 

Dec. 11-20. Wash., D. C. 2nd Annual 
Christmas Greens Show, National Capi- 

Club Corcoran 


tal Garden League, 


Gallery of Art 

Dec. 16. New York. Christmas Decoration 
Show, Horticultural Society of New 
York, 157 West 58 St 

Dec. 27-30. Boston. Annual Meeting, Amer- 


ican Association for the Advancement 


of Science. 


Kissing Bunch From page 476 
After they had been fed, the Goosey 
Dancers stayed to spoon the posset. 
[his was a fine, fast, unhygienic game, 
for which each one brought his own 
spoon. On a table beneath the kissing 
bunch was set a great deep bowl filled 
to the brim with posset, a foaming 
mixture of ale, milk and nutmeg. Hid- 
den in the depths were thimble, ring 
and coin. At a given signal, everyone 
began to spoon the posset from bowl to 
mouth, hoping each time to dip up 
one of the omens of fortune. How they 
cheered when the ragged shepherd 
got the coin, grandfather won the 
thimble and the five-year-old daughter 
of the piper spooned up the ring! 
Until Twelfth Night, when it was 
dismantled and hoops and trimmings 
stored away for next year, the kissing 
bunch continued to be the center of 
Christmas fun. Standing beneath it, 
the head couple led off the quadrille 
as the piper’s bagpipes skirled “Speed 
the Plough” or “Bernie Bough’’. In its 
fragrant light, grandmother 
gathered the youngest grandchildren 
to tell them the story of the first Christ- 
mas. Under it the family ate its Christ- 
mas dinner of boar’s head, roast goose, 
Sir Loyne of Beef, plumb pudding and 
Christmas pye. Afterward, those who 
were still able to move, played snap 


candle 


dragon, snatching raisins from the 


burning brandy. Then came the cli- 
max of Christinas day, the harvesting 
of the fruit of the kissing bunch, small 
brightly wrapped gifts that had ap- 


peared by magic overnight to hang 


enticingly over the heads of excited, 


impatient children 








Shades of Red—Large Tubers 
Deep Purple—Large Tubers 
Variegated Pinks —Large Tubers 


HYBRID GLOXINIA SEED 


Large Flowering Hybrids 
200 Seeds $1.00 400 Seeds $1.75 


Packet ..- $1.00 


GLOXINIA SEEDLING PLANTS 


These sturdy plants in 2'2"’ pots are grown from 
Bueil's finest hybrid seed and come to you expertly 
packed. Plants guoranteed to bloom this Spring 
Mixed Colors Only Each $1.00 
3 for $2.65 12 for $9.35 


BUELL’S Introductory Special 
Ne. 1. 2 Hybrid Gloxinia Tubers, 2 quarts of 
Special Gloxinio Soil. All for $3.00 

No. 2. 2 Hybrid Gloxinia Plants, 2 quorts of 
Special Gloxinia Soil. All for $3.00 

Cultural Instruction With Each Order. Catalog on 
Request. All Orders Postpaid East of Mississippi 
River. Add 20c per quart of soil West of Mississippi 
River. 


ALBERT H. BUELL, Gloxinia Specialist 


31 Garden Lane + Eastford, Connecticut 


6 for $4.95 











A Cherished Gift 
for Christmas 


FOR A FAVORITE FRIEND 


Membership in the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


NNUAL membership at $4.00 per year 
A provides each member with these 
Services a vear's subscription to our 
magazine Horricurrurer, tickets to our 
great Spring and Fall Shows, personalized 
horticultural advice, the privilege of bor 
rowing, in person or by mail, books from 
our great garden library (more than 30,000 
volumes), and other special advantages 
Gardeners throughout the country find the 
library privile ve alone worth the member 
ship lee. 

A gift card will be mailed to each 
recipient inscribed with the donor’s 


name 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen: 
Please send a gift membership to — 


Name. . 
Street 


City 


Donor's Name 


Street... 
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Phyt/ss Krueger Moe 


1. Gloxinia leaf rooting in a glass covered with wax paper. 2. Root development and 


tuber formation. 


3. After leaf has rooted, place it in regular potting mixture. 4. Plant 


the mature tuber so a portion shows above soil line. 5. Induce a second blooming period 
by cutting back seedlings that have finished flowering. (New shoots spring up close 
to the old stalk.) 6. Gloxinias “spindle” and “vine” if they are not grown in a well- 
lighted room. 7. Symmetrical growth results when plant is grown in a sunny window. 


Gloxinia Growing 
From page 190 

back to the last 
water until it starts into growth again, 
the foliage 
tuber until it 
Gloxinias 


two leaves, decrease 


until 
the 


accord 


or withhold water 


withers, and _ store 
revives of its own 
should never be stored in temperatures 
under 45° F. (50° to 55° suits them 


best). They can be left in the pots, but 
it is advisable to sprinkle the topsoil 
with water once a week to keep the 
tuber from When 
leaves poke through, scoop out about 
an inch of the topsoil and add fresh 
soil. ‘Then the plant into the 
light to 

Gloxinias are e 


shriveling new 


bring 
start its growth once more 
asily propagated by 
cutting their leaves and rooting them 
From 
the 


If vou 


vermiculite. 
I find that 
the fastest 


in water, sand or 


my own experience 


smaller leaves root 


have chosen water as a rooting me- 
dium, plant the leaf as soon as it shows 
good strong roots. The leaves usually 
stay crisp and firm for a month to six 
weeks after planting; then they start a 
gradual decline. This that a 
tuber has formed and the old leaf is no 
longer needed. When it finally wilts to 


the water supply 


means 


the soil, decrease 
Wate1 

Che new plants are capricious about 
appearing. Some pop through the soil 
before the old leaf wilts: others do not 


appear for two or more months. When 


about once a week 


new leaves do show, treat the plant as 


you would a mature tuber and you 
will have flowers in four to six months 
Growing gloxinias from seed is an 


enjoyable, inexpensive way to increase 
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your collection. You can start seeds 
by sprinkling them on a well-drained 
pot of vermiculite, sand or sphagnum 
moss. Never press them into the soil. 
Cover the pot with ventilated foil o1 
Wax papel and set in a warm Spot to 
await germination. In 10 days to a 
month the surface will be dotted heav- 
Harden little 
seedlings by slipping open the cover a 
bit further each day until you feel it is 


When plants have 
pricked out 


ily with green. these 


safe to remove it. 
four leaves they can be 
and planted in community pots or 
individual two-inch pots. If you grow 
them under fluorescent lights, it is 
possible to bring them into bloom in 
months from seed sow- 
takes 


before they flower 
the 


less than four 


ing. Otherwise it about eight 


months to a year 

The little seedlings prefer 

location as the oldsters. 
You can turn gloxinias into speci- 


Salhc 


men plants by allowing only one stalk 
When the 
other sprouts appear, let them grow 
inch high, 


to mature on each tuber. 


until they are about an 
then nip them off and root them in 
media you for rooting 


any prefer 


leaves. It’s an easy way to share cher- 
ished plants or to have extras handy in 
case disaster strikes a favorite. 

Like the 
things, gloxinias, too, have their ene- 
Ihrips, those threadlike insects, 


vast majority of living 


mies 
are fond of dining 


leaves. You will know they are present 
the under- 


on the succulent 


if silvery scars appear on 


sides of leaves and rusty marks show 
on the stalk or petioles. An insecticide, 


See page 196 


5 


IT COSTS LESS 
to cover them 
than replace them 


WALPOLE 
SHRUB SAVERS 


Walpole Shrub Savers 
protect your valuable 
shrubbery from snow, ice 
or wind damage. Inex- 
pensive, neat, light, 
strong, CEDAR panels 

made in many sizes 

complete with cedar 
stakes. Can be used as 
snow cover or wind 
screen. Easy to set up, 
remove and store. Let in 
light, air and moisture 
but keep off snow and 
ice. Stained an attrac- 
tive rustic brown. Usable 
year after year. Prices as 
low as $2.50. Send for 
folder, visit our shop, 
or call Walpole 104. 


WALPOLE \) © 
WOODWORKERS 


767 East Street, Walpole, Mass. 
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Free illustrated catalog of other Yuletide decorations. 


For Best Christmas Decorations 


Putney's ‘2 WREATH 


A very attractive 15- 
inch wreath woven of 
fragrant long-lasting 
Balsam tips decorated 
with native cones and 
natural bright red ber 
ries. Red ribbon bow. 
This is our favorite 
wreath 


Only $4990 each 


PUTNEY NURSERY, INC. 


169H * Putney, Vermont 
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Imported Orient Strain Giant Hybrid 


AMARYLLIS HIPPEASTRUM 


Georgeous rich bloom 7" to 9" across in mixed 
colors only in brilliant scarlet, deep velvety red self, 
flaming scarlet self, deep red striped white, white 
striped red, ivory white and deep crimson red 
8" circumference bulbs $2.25 each 
6 bulbs $10.50 postpaid 
WHY PAY more for these amazing imported bulbs 
Available starting in late December 
Remit with order please 


JOHNSON BROS. 


P.O. Box 463 Bound Brook, New Jersey 








GIVE YOUR GARDEN A PRESENT 


THIS CHRISTMAS 


SHOP THROUGH HORTICULTURE 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


minimum $4.00, cash with 
of issue 


Muss 


Rate 20 a word 
Closing date first of month preceding date « 
Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 


cents 


ACHIMINES 
AC /HIMINES Blue 


amed eties, tw ch 00 have Agapa 8, Blu 
. bulbs, $1.50 eact 
Jackson v 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 
AFRICAN VIOLET ROOTING POWDER 
EW 


wyat liscovery. Faster t} 
vi, 3 on. $1.00, trial size 25¢ 
HE, Davishburg, Michgar 
GROWING AND CARE OF THE AFRICAN VIOLET 
he 


e, Fla 


WONDI RFUI 
af rootings 


JAM KB 


hea 


EVELYN 


AMPBEL! 


\ PRODUCT I Dept. K, New York 


' w York 
AMARYLLIS 
oa Pot seryhey oe 


THE NILE — 
blooming size $1.25 each. All postpaid 
Bos 165, Bradenton, Florida 


BULBS 


MINIATURE AND SMALL beng yang 
ort appr ate WO var s large ting © 
MOKI e catalog ROGER 
aLAP o ARDI N Box 234, Greenlaw Long | 


rk 


Ly iy ety es BULBS 


BLUE LILY O1 <a snes imbella 
ow 


ORIDA FLOWER 


ready about ia tar 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
GROW ORCHIDS IN YOUR HOME. Iii: 


} each, three for $5.50. If de red in pot 
tructior i 


BI NDL 


ee Cultural It 
I LARENCE J 
Ku no 
— neg yy Cellar, Shed, Spar 
\ $3.50 Ib. We paid Babbitt $4,165.00 fe 
‘ ‘Hook WASHINGTON MUSHROOM IND 
14, 2054 Admiral Way, Seattle, Wash 


CACTUS 


jlent dish gardens. Include 
Dire thor pane 
Larg 2.50 Air ad 
OO. CALIFOR I 


fort 


CACTUS 
fro tal vuntrie 


Five unusua 
\TERPRISI 


EARTHWORMS 
GIVE WORM WIZARD GIFT CERTIFICATES 


nt after Mar h t. 500 $4.00 
00. Directions with eve er. BERKSHIRE 
NORM FARM MiG Se Bt ttefield, Mw 


FLOWER OILS 
SEND FOR SCENTED SLOTTERS Spe 


come, etnding Ferietts 7 
RATORIES, Box 2065, Potomac Station, Alexa 


1000 


EARTH 


il price on 5 dif 
DELRAY LABO 
dria, Virginia 


HELP WANTED 
COME SOUTH. Wanted 


lener-work on shar 


x acre 
apy JAMI I 


M ’ 
HOLLY 
HOLLY. Pree and list. EARI 


HOUSE PLANTS 


HOUSE PLANTS. Choice Ivies, Peperomias, Afr 
Send for Free List. TERR 
' 


“1 ) 
ACK VIEW 


LECTURES 
THREE KODACHROME LECTURES. Ciardens Acro 


hurope d America Famous Gardens and 

Japan and China Celebrated Gardet I 

und Calfornia. Rates reasonable HARRY 
Wakefield, Mass. C'Rystal 6-2054W 


PRIMROSES 
FOR = SWEETEST OF SPRINGS. Primroses 


av Those famous, big, silver-dollar Pris 
wd form than ever. Kasi 
r garden spots irresistible. Superbl 
and spring deliver lepend 
sted, hand-polinated seed for 


atalog (free 


lemples 
gland, Hawa 


EATON, JR 


from Kar 

roses more beaut 
¥y grown, hardy, mak 
grown plants at 
ng upon localit 
ate fall 
Hlustrating these and mar 


reading. BARNHAVEN 


r rT 


RHODODENDRON 
sr eet sees nt arelinianu Kalmia (Mt 


Native azaleas; He sug Leucothe + 
4 Pt. We pe. ie 
5). $20.00 ’D $7 Ot 


Fullulah Falls,Ga. | 


sore 
Heavy roote 
seadind Assorted ted 100, $32 A] 


repaid. NATURE GREEN Hol ‘I 


ROSEBUSHES 
ev map gy 


varietie $7.05d 


NURSER’ 425 W 


Large, 2-yr 
postpaid, Free 


t Erwin, Tyler, Texa 
SEEDS 
RARE HIMALAYAN FLOWER SEEDS. kh 


Orchid, ete. 20 kinds $2.00 


India 


xdodendrot 
Primula, Ir 50 kinds $4.00 


GHOSE, Townend, Darjeeling, 
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and, New 


{ 


d 


wider, 


vulbs three for 


GLADIOLUS 


i 


and winter 


heay rooted everblooming 


t. MeFARLAND'S 


Gloxinia Growing 
From page 495 


packaged in 
most effective in preventing or destroy- 
ing thrips. When I spray my plants 
lightly withthis every week, I 
signs of thrips. Spraying an in- 
fested plant three five-day 
intervals will free it of thrips. 

Although thrips will cause 
blast, 
panied by scarred leaves, is usually the 


a bomb-ty pe spray, is 


never 
see 


times at 


buds to 
this ailment, when not accom- 
result of overwatering, poor drainage, 
too little 
combination of several of these factors 


too much heat, humidity or a 
When buds continually refuse to open, 
potting 
Is the 


water-soaked? 


consider your and growing 
soil continually sod- 
Have 

the 
gloxinias in over- 
), sink the 


potted plants in larger pots of mois- 


prot edure. 


den and you 


placed ample drainage in pots? 
If you 


heated rooms (above 75° F. 


must grow 


tened sphagnum moss or set them in a 
tray or cake tin of moist sand or gravel. 

Gloxinia hybridizers have exercised 
selections 
named the 
up. to their descriptions. 


great care in naming their 


and _ those varieties on 
market live 


Here are five that I consider excellent: 
Mild: 
creamy-yellow throat. 

Kiss of Fire: flowers of rich, 


glowing red. 


ed Louise: rose-colored, with 


huge 
George Luxton: outside of flower 
shell pink; inside of the bowl deep 
wine, shading to frosty pink at 
margins. 

**slip- 


Snow Queen: glistening white 


gloxinia, a free bloomer. 
little slipper 
delicate pink 
Lhroat 


darkest rose 


And, ol 
beautiful 
sold 
color selections 

If you enjoy smaller-flowered plants 
try some of the 

sa macrophylla, the Brazilian gloxinia, 


per 9 


Patricia: gloxinia, 


outside and _ inside 


tube marked clearly with 


there are many 
that 


according 


course, 


hybrid gloxinias are 


under numbers or to 


species. Sinningia speci- 
} g 


is a choice item. The olive-green leaves 
near-white veins. 
bells. Ss. 


are marked with 
slender purple 
similar, only the veins are 
Both S. s. macrophylla 


regina have undersides to 


Flowers are 
regina 18 
much wider 
and rosy 
leaves. S. maximiliana has glossy, 


heart-shaped leaves and 


their 
dark green, 
bears white, 

Attributes such as a wealth of flowers 
delightful floral 
have 


slipperlike flowers 


in a wide color range, 


contours, and exquisite foliage 


pushed gloxinias high on the 
window garden favorites 





Michigan 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Curistmas Girt Mempersuirs in the So- 
ciety can still be sent to gardening relatives 
and friends. If memberships are received in 
this office by December 18, cards will be sent 
announcing the gift and the donor, before 
Christmas day. With your own or a gift 
membership, members receive Horticulture 
Magazine for one year, the use of the Garden 
Library of Michigan, and Flower Show tick- 
ets next Spring. 
Memeenrsaire Dues 
$3.00 
5.00 


ANNUAL 
Single 
Dual (man and wife 


* 


Our Prizes anp Awarps ComMMITTEE is 
now considering suggestions for awards to 
be made at our Annual Meeting the 
Esraern Loncyean Mureny Mepat for out- 
standing work in some phase of Horticulture; 
the Minnre A. Rosinson Mepat for a small 
estate or garden characteristically Michigan 
in nature; and Certificates in recognition of 
accomplishments in the field of Landscape 
Gardening or of Horticultural Achievement. 
The Committee particularly desires to learn 
of outstanding and effective landscaping of 
industrial sites. Please contact the Chairman 
of the Committee: 

Pror. H. O. Wurrremore 

Dept. of Landscape Architecture 

University of Michigan 

Ano Arbor, Michigan 


The White House, Belle Isle 
Detroit 7, Michigan 








MRS. ROBERT BARTON’S 
GARDEN SHOP '3,A,bONELY 
75 Granite Street—Of Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


Unusual containers in alabaster and old metals. 
Lead and Stone garden accessories. Write for 
catalog. el. Foxboro 498 








list of 





ptbout the Laud 
Dowu Under 


Dr 


HarRRIET CREIGHTON, 

professor of botany 
at Wellesley ¢ ollege, 

will initiate the winter lecture 

series of the Massachusetts 

Horticultural Society with a 
kodachrome-illustrated lecture 
‘The Plants of Australia 


*& 


Dr. CREIGHTON, 


on 


who has just completed 
a year of study of the plants 
of the smallest continent, 
will give her talk on 


Thursday, January 10, at 
8 p.m. at 
Horticultural Hall 
Boston 


THE PUBLIC IS INVITED 
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HORTICULTURE 


The “Green-Thumbers’ 


Give 12 monthly issues in 


year of informative authentic reading f 


Your friends will love it i 


COLORFUL CHRISTMAS ISSUE 


>’ Companion 


le 
full natural color — one who 


or ardent gardeners. 


n December as they will in May. 





Many pages in FULL NATURAL COLOR. An inspiration 
for every gardening friend .. . a library gem. . 
Start your Gift Subscriptions with this gloriously colorful issue. 


Use Order Blanks on back of this sheet. 


You give 12 months of enjoyable reading about 

the hobby closest to their hearts — gardening. Authentic 
articles on all phases of gardening; hundreds of 
photographs, scores in FULL NATURAL COLOR! 
Horticulture is a constant reminder of your 
thoughtfulness and friendship; a gift that 

lasts long after ordinary ones are worn 


out or forgotten. 


Shop from your easy chair. Avoid crowded e 
° 

gift-shopping conditions and parking problems. 

Put HORTICULTURE at the top of your 


gift-shopping list — for friends and relatives. 


SEND NO MONEY — ORDER 
NOW AND PAY LATER 


HORTICULTURE helps ease the strain on your Christmas 
gift budget. You don't have to send any money. Just 
fill in the handy Order Blank on the back of this page 
and MAIL TODAY! We'll do the rest, and your gift 
shopping problems are solved. WE'LL BILL YOU LATER! 


There is no nicer, no more inexpensive, no more 

intelligent way to wish your gardening friends 

“Merry Christmas” than with q Gift Subscription to 

HORTICULTURE . . . The ‘‘Green-Thumbers'"’ Companion 
. . America’s AUTHENTIC Garden Magazine. 


. a keepsake. 


ONE-YEAR 
SUBSCRIPTION 


$2.50 


Foreign Countries $3.50 


2 Years 


* 


WSasu* 


Years 


PERSONALIZED GIFT CARD — 
WITHOUT COST 


Your Christmas Gift Subscriptions to HORTICULTURE will 

be accompanied by a special Personalized Gift Card, which 
we will sign for you as you direct. Just fill out and mail the 
convenient Order Blanks on the back of this page, and 

your Gift Subscriptions to HORTICULTURE will be on their way. 
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HORTICULTURE 






























































































Sign Gift Card 





REMITTANCE ENCLOSED BILL ME LATER 





Forvign Countries $3.50 per year 





\ A America’s AUTHENTIC Garden Magazine The ‘‘Green- 
“0 d Thumbers’"” Companion . . . The nicest Christmas Gift to give 
\ if er * your family * your gardening friends ee 
: * your pastor or priest _* your family doctor “i 
* as an anniversery or birthday gift + 
} | ‘Il ) 
<+ ed r y be WE How many friends and relatives on your gift-shopping list are interested in aK 
*+ gardening? Probably quite a few, because gardening is one of America's ok 
greatest pastime hobbies. To such friends and relatives what better gift could : 
bill you possibly give than a Gift Subscription to HORTICULTURE? 
. : i you And how inexpensive! For only $2.50 you can send a one-year subscription 
. to HORTICULTURE . . . 12 monthly issues, containing more than 400 pages of 
interesting articles by authorities on flowers, fruits, vegetables, trees, shrubs 
i and landscaping . . . many picture pages in FULL COLOR, suitable for framing. 
ater Give the perfect Christmas Gift for gardening friends. Give HORTICULTURE. 
: Mail all orders to 
/ 
HORTICULTURE & 
300 Massachusetts Avenue °* Boston 15, Mass. vst 
vl yh 
Eee. re RRO OAS x 
REMEMBER A FRIEND WITH A GIFT THAT LASTS .. . 
Send HORTICULTURE Gift Subscriptions with Personalized Gift Cords to: 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTION [] 1 YR. C) 2 RS. C) ayes. ~% GIFT SUBSCRIPTION [1] 1 YR. [J 2 YRS. (1) 3 YRS. 
($2.50) ($4.50) ($6) ($2.50) ($4.50) ($6) 
Send to Send to 
Adcress Address 
City Zone___State. f a City Zone____ State. 
Sign Gift Card Sign Gift Card 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTION . [) } YR. [7] 2 YRS. (j 3 YRS. GIFT SUBSCRIPTION () 1 YR. [ 2 YRS. [j 3 YRS 
{$2.50} ($4.50) ($6) ($2.50) -50) 
Send to j. Send to. 
Address Address 
City Tone State City. Zone____ State 
Sign Gift Card i Sign Gift Card 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTION C) ? YR. [) 2 YRS. [) 3 YRs. 
($2.50) ($4.50) ($6) 
Send to 
ADDRESS ee ae ° . 
Address 
City _... Zone __. State CITY ‘ ZONE oe 




















Appointments by 


BARBO’S, Inc., Stoneham, Mass 








Tue SIGHT OF GENTLY falling snow on Christmas 
Eve brings joy to countless hearts. But if Nature fails in 
this traditional promise, a White Christmas may still 


be yours with New England grown White Carnations. 


Carnations are the perfect holiday flower. Their spicy 
perfume and delicately textured petals blend well with 
Christmas appointments. From simple arrangements re- 
quiring few blooms, to the most formal artistry this 


1 
versatile flower is easily adapted to your decorative theme. 


White Carnations grown in New England close to the 
scene of America’s first White Christmas will give add 


ed significance to the holidays. 


carnations are grown under the most favorable 


( ool 


These 


climatic conditions ocean breezes, sunshine and 





NEW ENGLAND 


Carnation Growers’ Association. Ine. 


White 


Christmas 


cloudy days in moderation, temper these blooms to give 


them better keeping qualities not found elsewhere. 


The high quality New England grown White Carnations 
are available to your local florist. Have him insist that 
the seal of the New England Carnation Growers’ As 
sociation, Inc. be on each pack. It is your assurance 


of quality 


This trade-mark seal 

is found only on packs 
of carnations produced 
hy members of the 

New England Carnation 


Growers’ Association, Inc. 
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| New Enctano | 
| CARNATION \ 
i GROWERS' < 
/ ASSOCIATION \ 
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COWN. 
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